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Aap. Liters Sacre; or, The Doctrines of Moral Phile- 
and Scriptural Christianity Compared,, In Ser 
Letter. Longman, pp. 331+, 18255) 
Tue deistical writers who appeared in England in the.course 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, though, they 
differed amongst themselves on almost every other, point, 
concurred in asserting the universality, the sufficiency,,.and 
the absolute perfection of natural religion; .and,. eonse- 
quently, rejected all extraordinary and partioular,revelation, 
as inadequate and unnecessary. The first of these, in point 


of time, who attempted to reduce deism into a consistent — 


system, was that siugularly-gifted man, Lord Herbert. of 
who was distinguished above all modern .dejsts, 
by the vigour of his intellect, the extent of his learning, the 
purity, of his morals, and, more than all, by his deep..and 
unfeigned piety. According to his system of natural theo- 
logy, the whole of religion is contained in the five following 

icles: 1, that there is one supreme God; 2, that he isto 
be worshipped; 3, that virtue joined with piety, is the best 
mode of worshipping him; 4, that we must repent of;our 
sins to obtain pardon; and 5, that there is a future state of 
reward and punishment after this life is ended: these, he 
asserts, are certain common notions or principles, which God 
has imprinted on the minds of men, and which have. been 
universally acknowledged in every age and clime, and under 
every form of exterior worship. It must be admitted, that 
they are, indeed, clear truths, to which, when they are dis- 
tinctly proposed and fully developed, no rational fue can 
well refuse his assent; but the question is, in what way, the 
knowledge of them was first imparted to, mankind, |. That 


they are common principles, or innate 


and universally acknowledged, is..~ 
palpable mistake, which Locke has solidl rly 
into which it is truly surprising, thats man oft 
Herbert’s great parts, and acute observations, should have 
fallen.. But living, as he did, the full light of Christiamty, 
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and having from his earliest years imbibed these principles, 
which, to his maturer reason, subsequently appeared indispu- 
tably certain, he seems to have persuaded himself, that the 
sanie knowledge was imparted to all mankind, and that the 
truth of these maxims was intuitively perceived by every _ra- 
tional being: by this singular process, unconsciously employ. 
ing the light of revelation to prove a revelation needless. The 
sufficiency and perfection of natural religion could hardly 
be denied, and the necessity or expedience of revelation 
could hardly be maintained, were it certain, that all man- 
kind, in all ages, countries, and religions, were universally 
agreed in the belief of these fundamental principles; con- 
cerning which it would make little difference, whether they 
were properly innate, and originally imprinted by God hin. 
self on the human mind, or so plainly written in the book. of 
nature, that every reasoning creature must of necessity, ae- 
uire a distinct knowledge and full assurance of them. Wer 
ese’ five articles really innate ‘notions, as Lord Herbert. be- 
lieved, they must, of course, be universally acknowledged, and 
it would be as impossible that any rational man should call 
them in question, as that he should doubt his own -personal 
identity; neither could they be impaired or effaced, into 
whatever depths of ignorance and barbarism mankind migh 
be precipitated. Thus, he himself declares, that he would 
sooner doubt whether the beams of the sun enlightened the 
earth, than suppose that the knowledge of God, the evidences 
of whose being and attributes are so obvious from his works, 
did not enlighten the minds of its inhabitants. Yet a little 
enquiry will shew, that none of these truths were so fully and 
so universally acknowledged in the world, as to make a further 
revelation needless; and that some of them are rather matter 
of pure revelation, than discoverable by the unassisted reason 
of mankind: and as Lord Herbert’s system of catholic ther 
logy places deism in the most advantageous point of view, 
tf it will be impossible to deny his conclusions if. we admit 
his premises, it is of great importance to enquire, whether his 
innate self-evident notions have been universally admi 
either by the ancient heathens, or by the more enlightenet 
‘deists of modern times. We call them more enlightened, be- 
“eanse they enjoyed the light of the christian revelation, of 
which some, as Lord Herbert and Tindal, availed, themselves 
to a considerable extent, though others resolvedly closed thet 
eyes inst it. 
Wit pereeet to his two first articles, that there 1s, ope 


supreme and that he is chiefly to be worshipped, which 


have far the fairest claims to be entitled self-evident principles 
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ef religion, few who have examined the systems of pag 
polytheism and idolatry, will arrive at the same’ conelusion 
with this extraordinary man, that the notion and belief of 
one supreme God, the Maker and Lord of the universe, the 
sole object of our adoration, is indelibly imprinted by-him'‘on 
the human mind; fewer still, who remember how cruef ‘and 
unnatural, how itnpure and impious, how absurd and ludi- 
¢rous were many of the rites and ceremonies of heathen 
worship, will be disposed to admit, that the proper manner in 
which God is to be worshipped, was universally acknowledged 
by them, much legs that all mankjnd intuitively perceive that 
the Deity is chiefly honoured by the practice of piety and 
virtue. Again; that'if men repent of their sins, God will 
pardon them; it is certain that mankind are not universally 
agreed as to what is sinful; saab enormous vices havin 
been openly practised and defended by the philosophers, an 
sanctioned both by the priests and legislators of the heathen 
world; and as to repentance, it would be as difficult to, shew 
that ancient writers employed the word in the same sense 
in which we do now, and Lord Herbert himself unquestiona- © 
bly used it, as it would be easy to prove, that their chief hopes 
of. pardon were placed in various lustrations, expiations, and 
atonements, the due performance of which, constituted the 
most remarkable part of the ancient heathen worship. And 
as fo the very important doctrine of future rewards ‘and 
punishments, their apprehension of it was in the highest 
degree obscure and indefinite ; and, such as it. was, neither By 
derived, nor derivable, from any observation of the consti- 
tution and course of nature. How very faint are the proba- ‘ 
bilities which the analogy of nature suggests, that death is 
not the termination of our being, but that we may continue ' 
to exist in a future state of life and perception, the celebrated 
work of Bishop Butler very fairly proves; for though all the 
arguments which natural religion can supply in aephor of 
this awful truth an in 
strongest light, ins of establishing the point, y mere 
serve to. shiow that the thing is that" there 
nothing in the analogy of nature contrary to the doctrines of 
revelation respecting a future state of reward and punishment. 
A future state of existence being admitted, that it will ‘be a 
stafe of reward to the good, aad punishment to the bad, is, 
indeed, rendered very highly probable by what we actually 
experience of God’s moral government in this present. life. 
One of Bishop Butler’s arguments to prove, that the destruc- 
tion of our present organs of pernepero affords no presump- 
tion that the living ae will be destroyed, though it | 
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does not prove that’ point, seems’ to afford:a strong “pre- 
sumption in favour of the christian doctrine of the resurrect 
of the body. “ By the experience ‘of? dreams,” says, 
= we find we are possessed’ of @ latent, and} what: would 
otherwise be an unimagined unknown ‘power of perceiving 
sensible objects in as strong and lively'a mamer, without our 
external organs of sense as with them.” Now 'this isa great 
mistake ; for it is demonstrable that, in’ our dreams) sensa- 
tions are conveyed to the mind; not without the ‘extemal 
organs of sense, but by them. The factis highly'curious.:: dn 
sleep, the mind acts onthe organs of sense, and causesa revival 
of forinet impressions on them. ‘Thus men who are blind: with 
cataract, (which does not affect the optic nerve,) though: 
‘cannot see when they are awake, constantly see in their dreams, 
But persons who are blind with guéta serena,(by which the optic 
nerye itself is injured) never dream’ that -t see. ‘Hetide 
it should appear, that the external organs: of sense are!iso 
indispensable, that we can hold no intercourse whatever with 
sensible objects, but by their means ; and, consequently, the 
analogy of nature renders it in the highest degree’ probable, 
that, for the consummation of our happiness, our bodies:will 
be restored to us in a future state. But this by the way. 
Let us enquire whether the modern deists have agreedim 
acknowledging these supposed fundamental articles of natuml 
religion, any better than the ancient heathens. food 

| “Phose who desire full satisfaction on this point, may cot- 
sult, if they please, Dr. Leland’s View of the! Deistital 
Writers,” ‘in which they will see it incontrovertibly prove 
from their own writings, that, except in the belief of a Deity, 
and the rejection of all revelation, they neither agree'withone 


‘another, nor with themselves; acknowledging, indeed) ithe 


being of a God, but denying, for the most part, his particular 
providence ; representing prayer as rather displeasing than 
acceptable to him, and, as at the best, superfluous, since 
things will go on in their 23 tama course, whether we pray 
to God) ‘or not; ridiculing the notion of repentance, a3 un- 
wotthy of God, and degrading to mankind; and; abeverall, 
almost unanimously rejecting the belief of a future staterof 
reward and punishment, describing it with Lord Bolingbroke, 
‘as “ an invention of the ancient theists, philosophers and legis- 
lators, to give additional strength to the sanctions of thelay 

of natire,” yet affirming, that the moral ‘proofs.on whichit 
rests “are precarious, to’ say no worse of them,’ and that 


“© revelation apart, all the phenomena from our birth toour 


death seém repugnant to the immateriality and immortalityof 
the soul.” In short, the system of universal réligion; as 4015 
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din the writings of these later infidels, with the excep- 
tiom of Lord: Herbert, who, alone of all the deists, seems to 
have been influenced by a spirit.of purity and piety,, maine 
inferior'to that: by which his saintly brother was, distinguished 
inthe church of Christ, with this smgle exception; the theo- 
logical system of later infidels will be found subversive of the 
eri foundations of religion, both natural and revealed, 
and destructive of all sound morality and vittue. They 
rejected the doctrines of revelation, because the fundamental 
principles of our holy faith are so humiliating to the pride of 
man, and the restraints which it imposes on. his irregelar 
desires are so intolerable, Lord Herbert, on the contrary, by 
e@ mistaken apprehension of the doctrines of our redemption, 
and of the terms of our pardon and acceptance with God 
through Christ’s mediation and atonement, objected to. the 
Christian religion, that it held out encouragement to sin, b 
offering forgiveness on too easy terms. His deism, indéail, 
which he persuaded himself was a pure system of mere natural 
‘religion, though it was not christianity, (for it wanted the 


iar doctrines which immediately refer to the offices of the. 


mand the Holy Spirit of God in the work of our justifica- 
tion and sanctification) was, unquestionably reyealed religion ; 
-but mutilated; and robbed of its divine: authority ; for what- 
ever by one;man’s reason propounded to others from the 
book of nature, as an article of religious belief, will always 
received as a matter of doubtful disputation. The being 
‘ofia God, the maker and governor of the universe, though it 
‘be a truth which nature has every where written in the plaimest 
chatacters, is.one of which there is no ground.to think, that 
unassisted reason would .ever have discovered it; and not- 
withstanding the confident boastings of deistical writers, of 
ithe universality and perfection of natural, religion, as, opposed 
‘to'revelation, which they represent as partial and inadequate, 
sthefact appears to be, that there never was any such thing 
question: is, from what: source mankind derivec 
vnoteces of those fundamental truths .which have, bee 
‘assigned: as the basis,of natural religion ;,and when jt.is con- 
ssidered;; that the notion of a Deity has been found to obtain 
even amongst the! most barbarous and unenlightened nations, 
randyet that the proof which natural religion affords of the 
‘Divine Being and attributes is singularly abstruse, ahd that 
ithe chief ‘arguments on which it rests, are not accessible, 
to those who have made very considerable proficiency 
‘anphysieal science, it is hardly to imagine, that the 
‘dirst knowledge of this great.truth w 


was imparted to the world. 
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otherwise than in the way of a divine revelation. It seems, 
indeed, difficult to conceive, that the Creator should have 
concealed from our first parents the knowledge of himself, 
and of the worship which they owed him, » Again, when it is 
considered, that the primitive religion consisted of little more 
than the rite of animal sacrifice; that this rite, together with 
the notion of vicarious atonement, was universally admitted 
throughout the gentile world ; that in many countries, perhaps 
in most, the custom of human sacrifices prevailed, and that, 
especially in the nations of Phenicia and Canaan, parents 
immolated their best-loved and first-born children to avert 
calamity from themselves ; that the efficacy of bloody sacri- 
fices to expiate the sins of men, has so little foundation in na- 
tural analogy, that the great doctrine of atonement, through the 
vicarious sufferings and death of Christ, is the chief stumblin 

block at which unbelievers take offence; and that, setting 
revelation aside, no satisfactory or consistent account can be 
given of the universal prevalence of this mysterious institu- 
tion in every quarter of the world; its origin must almost of 
necessity be ascribed to positive divine appointment. And 
if we are constrained to. admit the fact of divine communica- 
tions vouchsafed to mankind in the infancy of society, which 
if we deny, we shall be driven into insuperable difficulties 
the great objection to subsequent divine revelations, as the 
Mosaic and the Christian, on the score of their being incre- 
dible, and irreconcileable with what we experience of God’s 
method of dealing with his creatures, will be complete 

obviated ; and in opposition to the deistical writers who have 
go unwarrantably exalted natural religion, at the expense of 
that which is revealed, we may utterly defy them to prove, 
that, independent of all divine revelations, mere natural reli- 
gion has ever existed in the world. Add to this, that the 
analogy of nature, instead of instructing men to hope that 
their sins will be pardoned on repentance, would rather lead 
them to conclude, that, at least in sins of a deeper dye, re- 
pentance will be wholly unavailing ; for we learn, by every 
day’s experience, that by wilfulness, or even by mere tn- 
attention to their affairs, men may draw upon themselves the 
heaviest calamities, from which no subsequent efforts of 
repentance and amendment can relieve them; and, lastly, 
considering that not only the belief of a future state is left on 
the deistical hypothesis in a state of extreme uncertainty, but 
that the other doctrines of natural religion want confirmation 


and authority to ensure their general reception, and to produce 


their full effect in the world; it is hard to imagine on what 
grounds an unprejudiced mind can deny that a revelation 
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was necessary, and consequently, that it was suitable to the 
diyine goodness to afford one to mankind. 

But whilst we reject the notion of the paramount supremacy 
of natural religion, we must not call into question its evident 
utility on bretenige of exalting revelation ; for as the Almight 
speaks to his creatures by his works, as well as by his word, 
and both the book of nature and the book of revelations 
proceed from the same author, we shall find that the most 
perfect harmony subsists between them. The skilful Christian 
teacher may often, like St. Paul, appeal with success to the 
manifestations of the divine power and goodness, which are 
displayed throughout his creation, and thus make use of the 
law of nature itself as a schoolmaster to bring men to Christ ; 
and by unfolding the analogies of natural and revealed reli- 
gion, 4g may convince the deist, that the very same objections 
which he urges against Christianity, may by the atheist be 
pressed with equal force againat the acknowledgment of 
a God, who is the author and sovereign of nature; in other 
words, that his objections are absurd and untenable. And it 
must likewise be admitted, that the study of the book of | 
nature is of great service to those who are already believers ; 
not only as it serves to extend our views of the Creator's 
power, wisdom and goodness, but as it gives stability to our 
convictions, and enables us “ to find a support in argument. 
for what we had taken up upon authority.” | 

Of the work which has given rise to the foregoing reflec- 
tions, we cannot speak in terms of commendation. Almost 
equally dissatisfied with those who have exalted natural re- 
ligion at the expence of revelation, and with their opponents 
who, to win them over to the christian cause, have argued 
that christianity is an authoritative republication of the law 
of nature; the author of the “ Litere Sacre,” to be even with 
the deist, utterly denies that the existence of the Deity ean 
"be demonstrated by abstract reasoning, or by arguments 

drawn from nature. In this view of the subject, he is, of 
course, directly opposed, not only to such writers as Locke, 
Paley and Bishop Butler, but also to St. Paul himself, who 
expressly asserts respecting the gentile world, that “ that 
which may be known of God is manifest to them ; for God 
hath shewed it unto them. For the invisible things of him 
from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being under 
stood by the things that are made, even his eternal power 
and godhead.” (Rom. i. 19, 20.) And again he tells the 
inhabitants of Lystra, that “ the living God, who made 
heaven and earth, and the sea, and all things therein, though 
in times passed he suffered all nations to walk in theit own: — 
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ways, nevertheless he left not himself without. witness, in 
that he did good, and gave us rain from heaven, and fruitful 
seasons, filling our hearts with food and gladness. ‘(Acts-xiv. 
15,26, 17-) e would suggest these passages to the author, 
whoseems to be a pious and well-mtentioned man, in the 
hope that they may induce him to re-consider the matter, and 
abate’ somewhat of the extreme confidence with which, under 
a total tinconsciousness of his own inability to the task, he 
sets himself to confute the “‘ Natural Theology” of Paley, to. 
criticise the profound “ Analogy” of Bishop Butler, and to, 
assail the giant Horsley, with the weapons, of his. pigmy, 
tit _It is fair, however, that we should let him speak for 

imself. | 2 


“« The first argument,” he says, in the commencement of his 
second letter, “ insisted upon by those who abandon the Scrip- 
ture, and would prove the existence of a deity by the power of 
reason alone, is an analogical argument drawn from’ experience, 
that man, as a piece of mechanism, must have had a maker. We 
know, that in the production of artificial objects a cause is neces- 
sary. We also know, that the reproduction of man is from natural 
causes. But it is further argued, that because a particular sort of 
machines must have had an inventor and a beginning to be made, so, 
as a machine, man must ‘have had an inventor and a beginning. It 
is answered that the terms of agreement, necessary to form an ana~ 
logy, are wanting in this case. There is not a sameness of nature, 
which the schoolmen hold to be essential to this kind of reasoning. 
We cannot reason from objects of art and labour to objects which 
are naturally produced. ‘The former are the mere temporary in« 
struments of some known moving power ; the latter are self-moved: 
the former never can possess the power of reproduction; the latter 
does possess that power within itself. . We may therefore argue more 
speciously, that the power of reproduction has always been exercised 
in the formation of man; for trom the immutability of the laws of 
nature, unless we have some assurance of there having been a first 
cause, we may look upon the laws of nature themselves as un- 
caused.” P, 26. | 

‘* Another,” (we should have conceived that Paley’s famous 
illustration of the watch was the thing already objected to), “‘ and 
a more pleasing analogy has been advanced, and most ably insisted 
on by Butler and Paley: an able writer also of the present day, ‘in 

celebrated periodical work, forcibly uses the same ; which 1s, to 

rove the existence of the Deity from the design and order of creation. 
As far as this argument extends to the physical laws of creation, it 
has no:force beyond what may be drawn from any curious, of bril- 
liant experiment in natural philosophy: it proves no more than that 
matter 1s subject to certain mechanical laws, and. still leaves open 
the question. of, who imposed those laws upon it? But this argu 
ment forms the ground of a most plausible assertion, viz. that there 
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is a moral design iit creation, for the happiness of mankind; by Ha- 
wrally; rewardmg, virtue and punishing vice. And the''s 
erected pon this foundation is so pleasing, 
to thi it is built on the sand, did not the truth reveal 'to.us 
a still, more, pleasing .prospect, Is virtue always rewarded in the 
worl vice, always punished? P. 27. 
"® So far, therefore, from the design of moral rewards and pu- 
nishments showing the order, and ensuring the happiness of mankind, 
and thereby proving a designer; there is no perceptible design in 
the ‘world, as wickedness is often successful, and treachery and 
fraud have the ‘advantage over fair dealing and honesty; nor can we 
reconcile the ways of life’to the notion of a designing providence, 
until'we are: instructed how to look upon them, by God himse 
So far, therefore, from the design of creation proving the existen 
of a God; before God reveals it to us, we cannot eyen know that 
there is a design.” P. 29. 


. Asa specimen of his rambling, incoherent, and inconse+ 
anaes way of writing, the following extract from the fourth 
etter may suflice :— Ye 6 tent. 
+, In speaking of the infinite power of God, metaphysicians qualify 
it:with language which destroys its omnipotency. God, they say, 
can’ do all things which do not imply a contradiction.” P. 48. 
_o# As our intellectual faculties are not capable of discovering such 
a wonderful Being, neither are they desired to find Him out to 
perfection; they are only desired to receive Him as he has been 
pleased to reveal Himself: and unless ‘ his doctrine had dropped 
as rain, and his speech distilled as the dew, as the small rain upon 
the tender herb, and as the shewers upon the grass, his name had 
never been published, nor greatness ascribed unto our God ;’ but 
through His eternal Spirit He hath revealed to us ‘ the things 
which He hath prepared for them that love Him ;’ and ‘this revela- 
tion is stint to our understanding, in such lan e and in such 
figures, as are fit objects for its confined powers, othe submitted 
to our reason or to our faith. 
\. When the glory of God appeared to Moses, to the people, to 
the high-priest, and to Saul, it assumed the semblance of a flame. 
The urim and thummim, which beamed a miraculous splendor, was 
composed of precious stones. In Jacob's dream, a ladder connected 
@ material’ heavens with the earth. Our blessed Lord compared the 
action of the Holy Spirit; with the wind that bloweth where it 
listeth ; and when He himself'was transfigured, ‘ His face did shine 
as the sun, and his raiment was bright as the light, and'a bright 
cloud. overshadowed Him.’) When Christ ascended from the earth, 
we are simply told that He was changed; at the last day we shall 
also’ be changed into ‘like glory.” “We are’ saved faith’; yet 
we'shall be judged for works. And to him ‘that’ overcometh, 
‘will be his God, ‘and’ he ‘shall’ be 
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570. Davison on Primitive Sacrifices. 

The eighth letter is devoted to’a critical examination of 
Bishop Butler’s “ Analogy,” and proves nothing, as our 
readers may well believe, but that the author does not under- 
stand, and, to all appearance, is incapable of understanding 
that noble work, from which numbers will continue to derive 
the greatest benefit and illumination, and will, that we may 
use the words of Bishop Hallifax, “ have reason to be 
thankful to Providence for having thrown it in their way,” 
It is no small trial of patience to find such a writer as the 
present presuming to condemn Paley for defining “ virtue 
(or morals) to be a part of religion,” (p. 119); and an the 


same page, censuring Bishop Butler for speaking of “ the | 


moral character of the author of nature;” and Horsley, for 
enlarging on the intellectual and moral powers of Christ; and 
himself dogmatically asserting, that “ the author of nature 
cannot have a moral character.” However common, or fatal, 
the error of those may be, who as our author complains, 
“ imstead of meaning religion when they speak of virtue, 
mean only moral goodness when they speak of religion ;” 
however justly he may lament, that this is “ an error which 
has crept into the language, and manners, and religion of the 
age, and by a fatal substitution of a moral for a religious life, 
blinded many to the light of the Gospel, and kept them back 
from the promises of salvation ;” (p. 121.) We must not only 
take the Bherey of doubting, whether the present work will 
serve to guide a single wanderer into the way of truth, or 
bring conviction to the mind of a single sceptic, or strengthen 
the faith of a single believer; but to express our fears that it 
might do much positive mischief, if its palpable extravagance 
and absurdity did not provide an antidote to the evil. 


Arr. Il. An Inquiry into the Origin and Intent of Primitive 
Sacrifices, and the Scripture Evidence respecting it. With 
Observations on the Opinions of Spencer, Bp. Warburton, 
Archbp. Magee, and other Writers on the same Subject; and 
some Reflections on the Unitarian Controversy. By John 
Davison, B. D. late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Lon- 
don, Murray. 1825. pp. 199. 8vo. 


Tuk author of this work has long enjoyed a distinguished 
‘academic reputation at Oxford, and has more recently become 
known to the public at large, by an elaborate Treatise oP 
Prophecy. His talents and acquirements are evidently of a 
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superior order ; but there is a degree of stiffness and formality. 
im his mode of thinking and writing, which his best friends 
and sincerest admirers must wish him to throw off as:soon 
The subject of his present publication is one which has 
ealled forth the abilities and learning of our most eminent 
divines, In the whole range of Theology perhaps there has 
been no point more keenly or acutely debated than the ongin 
of sacrifice. While Spencer and Warburton, and more re- 
cently Mr. Benson, have contended for its human origin, 
by far the greater number of our orthodox divines, from 
Bp. Taylor to Archbp. Magee, have felt the importance of 
maintaining its divine appointment. Nor shall we hesitate 
at once to confess, that, notwithstanding all Mr. Davison has 
urged, our sentiments accord with those which are generally 
established. We think that a great deal too much Sa been 
inferred from the silence of Scripture; for it has always ap- 
peared to us, that the divine appointment of sacmfice was 
virtually included in the appointment of the Sabbath. We 
do-not see how any believer in Revelation can consistently 
maintain, that God would set apart the Sabbath day for his 
worship, without informing man in what way he ought to 
worship him. The appointment of the day seems to us to 
include in it the appointment of the rite. That this was the 
manner in which the Sabbath was sanctified or observed, we 
think is evident, from the expression (Gen. c. iv, v. 4,), “ Le 


process of time,” or, as the margin reads it, “ in the end of 


days, it came to pass, that Cain brought of the fruit of the 
ground,” &c.; nor, unless the sacrificial rite had been pre- 
viously ordained by God, do we see why two individuals, 
whose characters and dispositions were so opposite to each 
other, should both have fallen on the same mode of divine 
worship. 

It is a very insufficient answer to this statement, that the 
Sabbath was instituted before the fall, and therefore could 
not, in its original appointment, have had any connection 
with sacrifice. If it had been the appointment of a merel 
human legislator, there might have been some weight in suc 
an observation; but we can never admit it to apply to him, 
“ who sees from the beginning to the end.” ‘ The Sabbath 
was made for man,” and- though instituted in the time of 
imnocence, was principally designed for that state in which 
the world has been, since man was sinful and guilty. By 
the believer in Revelation it will be always maintained, that 
this world was created for the purpose of being saved and 
redeemed through the death of Christ ; that the rite of sacri- 
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fice therefore, was not an accidental invention of the human 
mind, but that it was the appointed ordinance of 'God)'in 
conjuuction with the moral constitution and condition: of 
man; that it was the type and emblem of the Redeemer 
before his incarnation; that it is still the commemoration of 
his death and sufferings; and that under every variety’ ‘of 
modification, and even abuse and corruption, it still ong 
witness to that great atonement which was made for the ‘sins 
of the whole world. 
. But while we contend for the divine appointment of sa- 
crifice, we by no means deny its suitableness and congeniality 
to the wants and circumstances of our nature. We believe 
that it was appointed by God, because it was suitable to man; 
and we think that it indicates a very meagre and unsatisfac- 
tory style of thought, either to sink it into a barren tradition, 
or to account for it as a mere invention of the human mind, 
There are some, and we are sorry to include Archbishop 
Magee amongst the number, who speak of the “ natural un- 
reasonableness” of sacrifice, and who would account for its 
divine origin from its want of all connection with human 
notions of propriety. But it is surely very dangerous this to 
break off all alliance between natural and revealed theology, 
and to represent the Deity as selecting arty mode of worship, 
on account of its irrationality. Neither, on such a theory, 
can the universality of sacrifice amongst all the nations’ 
the earth, be possibly accounted for. Whatever depends 
merely on arbitrary appointment has no other support than 
tradition, and the memory of such tradition will, in many 
cases, be forgotten. An example of this kind occurs it the 
of the Sabbath, which, though expressly given’ to'all 
as a day of rest, was gradually forgotten by many nations, ‘the 
time having nothing in it of a moral nature to support’it. But 
on the contrary, when sacrifice was appointed, it met witha 
natural support from the principles of the human mind ; ‘and 
hence even barbarism and superstition could not eradicate, 
though they could pervert its force; and thus we at once 
realize, and explain the exclamation of Pliny: * Aded-ista 
(sacrificia) toti mundo consensere quanquam discordi &sibi 
ignoto. 899736 28 
“But if we are dissatisfied with that theory of ‘sacrifice, 
which makes it dependent exclusively on the tradition ofa 
divine appointment, we are still less pleased with that aeeount 
which assigns to it no other than an human origin. “Tf the 
silence of Scripture is to be interpreted as a poritive argu- 
ment against its divine origin, then, by a parity of reasommng, 
we may deny the divine origin of language. “But what be- 
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liever in Revelation can think that God would leave his ’ra- 
tional creatures in this forlorn situation? Is it at all.con- 
sistent, with the Scripture history of the origin and creation of 
man,.to think that the Deity would prescribe to him no form 
of worship? That he would set apart the Sabbath-day, with 
put, instructing him how he was to offer up his devotions. 
And when man became so liable to error, f his fall from 
innocence; is.it possible to think that no form of worshi 
would be given him, but that he would be left entirely to his 
owminventions? | 
., Again, in the earliest. periods of the antediluvian world; 
we read of the distinction between “the Son of God,” and 
the ‘sons of men,” by which we are clearly to understand 
those, who adhered to the primitive worship, and those who 
had.in some degree become apostates and idolaters.. But in 
what could the primitive ayia consist, but in adhering to the 
rites of, sacrifice, and to the hopes held out by it of future 
_,;'The promise, that “ the seed of the woman should bruise 
ihe serpent’s head,” would naturally lead the first generations 
of men to some hopes of this kind, however indistinct ;- and 
some.trace of these expectations we may discover in the 
name of Noah. Gen. c.v. 29. But the distinction which is 
clearly made between clean and unclean beasts (Gen. c. vii, v. 2), 
appears to us to place the question beyond all controversy, 
Nor.can it be pretended that this distinction was made only 
hy the historian, as addressing the Israelites, since the num- 
bers.of,each to be kept alive in the ark are mentioned ag 
expressly different, and the greater number ofthe clean 
animals, we think, can only be yt on account of their 
‘being set apart for sacrifice. ‘‘ And Noah builded an altar 
unto the Lord, and took of every clean beast, and of every 
clean, fowl, and offered burnt-offerings on the altar,” 
, But as we are not undertaking to write a dissertation on 
sacrifice, it is time for us to turn to Mr. Davison, whose 
theory, professes to take.a middle road between that of Bp. 
Warburton and that of Archbp, Magee. _ With the former, 
he agrees in ascribing to sacrifice in general a human origin; 
but he. differs from him by supposing that expiatory 
rest solely on divine institution. We desire to give no offence 
to, Mr, Davison, but we are bound to say, that we think his 
theory the most objectionable and untenable of any that has 
been yet proposed. Indeed, it does not appear to us, that 
this, author is at, all satisfied with his own representations 
on this gubjeet ; for at page 22 he argues, as if the connection 
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between sacrifice and the expiation of sim were discoverable 
by reason, “‘ The substitution of the victim was ‘surely no 


improbable, no extravagant, no very devious effort either of 


nature or reason, when nature was awakened, and reason 
pted by the sentence of the divine law,” &c.; ‘whereas 
is argument subsequently goes to shew, ‘that expiato 
sacrifice is inexplicable on the principles of natural reason: 
But if the victim could be substituted for the sinner, the 
notion of expiation must have been previously entertained ; 
and here we think that Bp. Warburton has clearly the advan- 
tage, not only in the simplicity, but in the force of his state- 
ments. 
But, we suspect that Mr. D. has a very fine distinction, 
by which he would answer us, viz. that of “ the suppliant 
suing for pardon, and the suppliant absolved,” p.29. Now 
the truth is, that no suppliant sues for pardon without feeling 
some hope of obtaining it; and that the difference between 
a propitiatory and an expiatory sacrifice, is a difference of 
degree and not of kind. Hence it‘is; that in the Scriptures 
of the New Testament, whilst the death of Christ is some 
times spoken of as the propitiation (iraouos), it is at other 
times mentioned as the atonement (natarays). What Bp. But- 
ler, with his usual caution, has asserted on this subject, is 
undoubtedly true, “ that we seem to be very much in the 
dark concerning the manner in which the ancients understood 
atonement to made, 7. e. pardon to be obtained b 
sacrifice.” Analogy, part 2, c. 5.— But, we think that 
Mr. D. has by no means displayed similar caution, in confi- 
dently asserting, that “ one of the last resources of reason 
would have been, that of adopting the blood of a victim as 
—s positive remedy for the guilt of moral transgression.” 
P. 209. 
Upon our theory, which unites the sentiments of reason 
with the commands of Revelation, it is indeed useless and 
nugatory to inquire, whether reason would have fallen on this 
mode of sacrificing without.a divine command; but so far we 
are prepared to maintain the argument, that the whole his- 
tory of sacrificial worship in the Pagan world testifies’ the 
reasonableness of these vicarious offerings, when considered as 
the channel of obtaining the pardon of sin, or of averting 
the punishment due to it. Whoever wishes to consult the 
opinions of antiquity on this subject, should read the ad- 
mirable treatise of Grotius, De Satisfactione Christi: Buta 
single passage from Pliny will suit our purpose :—* Vetus 
priscis temporibus opinio obtinuit, februa esse omnia, quibus 
malefactorum conscientie purgarentur delerenterque pec- 
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cata.” Now, we feel assured, that no divine command, which 
received no assistauce from reason and conscience, could 
have been weversally remembered and adhered to by all the 
nations of the earth. ‘“ Expiatory sacrifice,” says Mr. D. 
“ must have been of God’s own appointment, to reconcile it 
either to God or to man himself, till he was fallen under the 
most deplorable superstition.” P.29,. We consider this a 
very bold and dangerous assertion. It represents the Deity 
as choosing a merely arbitrary mode of worship for his crea- 
tures, as not adapting it to the circumstances of their minds, 
but as selecting it on account of its irrationality! Nor does 
it at all mend the argument to resolve it into the effects of 
superstition. Superstition is the abuse of religion; it is 
literally dacidajoua, an excessive dread of the Deity as a 
punisher and avenger. This leads the worshipper into the 
most cruel and barbarous methods of attempting to propitiate 
his wrath ; but still the motive, though perverted, 1s in itself 
natural and praiseworthy ; and it is the very same motive 


which, when placed under proper regulation and controul, 


teaches us “ to mortify our corrupt desires,” and to turn 
with sorrow and repentance, “ meekly acknowledging our 
vileness, and truly repenting of our faults.” 

We have said, that we deem the theory of Mr. Davison 
both dangerous and untenable. It is dangerous because it 
destroys all those fine arguments of Bishop Butler and other 
eminent divines, which are founded on the suitability of an 
atoning sacrifice to the wants and wishes of our nature, and 
which thus connects the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel 
with our moral sympathies and affections. It is witenchte, 
because the Bible itself assures us, that expiatory sacrifices 
were in general use previous to the age of Moses. When the 
Canaanites offered their sons and daughters to Moloch, who 
can doubt that they offered them as victims to avert the 
divine wrath? In the writings of Homer, Eschylus, and 
Herodotus, we meet with ‘arBealeds traces of the same sacri 
fices,and the Spaniards when they discovered Mexico, found 
that human nature was essentially the same under another 
 Tantum Relligio potuit suadere malorum.” 

The quostion is not, whether external rites of this kind 
could perfectly satisfy the human mind, but whether t 
did not afford them some glympse of hope, and whether they 
were not the best, if not the only expedients which they could 
adopt? Men felt themselves guilty and deserving of punish- 
ment; they also naturally thought there might be some hope 
of pardon and forgiveness. To evince their sorrow and to 
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S76 
testify their hopes, they offered. ap -such. sacrifices, both 
atten they had received them from.tradition, and! because 
they seemed to be the best and most) rational means of 
obtaiming their desires. Such are our sentiments on this)iin- 
portant subject, and we think, that the whole history.of- the 
ancient world corroborates our reasoning. blue: 
. "To the believer in revelation we. may also,address theifol- 
lowing argument :—QOn the principles.of the: Bible, .you 
believe that this world was created by and for Jesus 
that it constitutes his mediatorial. kingdom—that he! Was 
the Lamb slain from before its foundation.”. You also believe, 
with Mr. Davison, “ that the earliest act of religious wor 
ship, offered by him to his Creator, of which we have «any 
record, was by sacrifice ;”—that, when,all other nations had 
corrupted themselves by idolatry and .superstition,. that is, 
by forgetting the true end and intention of sacrifice, it pleased 
God to select the Israelites, and to establish his covenant 
with them, by means of those sacrifices which.were the types 
and emblems of the death of Christ, Now, we ask you 
whether it is not much more consistent with these opinions to 
believe in the divine origin of sacrifice, than, to: supposerit 
the mere invention of man? As the atonement of Christ 
related to the sins of the whole world, why should we cat off 
the connection between the great majority of the humam tadé 
with that sin offermg which in due time-was to be manifested; 
but which was obscurely and unconsciously denoted iby their 
victims and oblations? If there is any philosophy ‘com 
mon to nature and grace, it must consist in combming»thé 
sentiments of the human heart with the doctrines and:idis 
coveries of revelation ; and sorry should we be to think, that 
the greatest mystery of godliness has no such alliance and 
sympathy with the principles of the human mind. ©.) ' 
“ Christ offered himself a propitiatory sacrifice, and madé 
atonement for the sins of the world. Sacrifices of expiation 
were commanded to the Jews, and obtained amongst most 
other nations, from tradition, whose origin’ probably ‘was 
revelation. And they were continually repeated, both occa 
sionally and at the return of stated times, and made ap- great 
part of the external religion of mankind.” But‘now once in 
theend of the world Christ appeared to put sin by the saefi- 
fice of himself: “ And this sacrifice was, in the: higlhieat 
degree, and with the most extensive influence, of that efidacy 
for obtaining the pardon of sin, which the heathens may 
supposed to have thotght their sacrifices to have been, and 
which the Jewish sacrifices really were in some degree, and 
regard to some persons.” Analogy, part 2, c 
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Such are the profound and’ philosophic sentiments ‘of 

Bishop Butler, which we far prefer either to those of Spenceér 

or Warburtoi on the one hand, or of Mr. Davison’ on ‘the mal 

other. “Human ‘principles,” says Mr. D. p.37, “ no 4 

more-aceount for the expiation of sin, than human resources 


could provide it.” Be it so, and yet it is undoubtedly true, 
‘that, when in the daily course of natural providence, it is 
that innocent persons should euffer for the faults 
f the guilty, this is lable to the very ‘same objection.”— Bhs 
“The infinitely greater importance of that appointmént’ of fq 
christianity, which is objected against, does not hinder, but it 4 
x be, as it plainly is,an appointment of the very same kind, He 
with what the world affords us daily examples of.” Analogy, iM 
part 2, ch. 5. To our minds, we must add, that this kind of i 


4 sreasoning is far more satisfactory than all the special pleading: 
4 which we meet with in the work we are reviewing, and’ 
4 sthat it harmonizes with the pages of inspiration more fully: 
4 than’ any other theory, however learnedly or accuratély’ 
‘4 «© Having thus largely considered the general object ‘of 
4) Mr.D.’s publication, we must confine ourselves to a brief: 


‘notice of some of. its more important details. At p. 44,’ 

Mr.D. attempts to controvert the assertion of Archbishop 

‘| Magee, “ that sacrifices existed before the law, both criminal aint 

‘4 and piacular.” Whilst he allows the former, he denies ‘thé oa a? 

latter part of what he terms “ this complex proposition.” —That 

sacrifices, e. sacrifices which were offered ‘up in the 
opes.of atoning for sin, were offered before the time of Moses, if 


we think, there can be no more doubt, than that men knew and: 
‘4 felt themselves to be sinners before the year of the world 2,500, ‘She3 
4 and-wedeem it very unnecessary to prove it from any Hebrew oe 
criticisms. Unless the feelings and sentiments of'the human: Heh 

mind. were totally different before that period to that which + 
have been since, such piacular sacrifices must have con~' 
stituted the greater part of their external religion. Nor is it,’ 
by any means, true, that the Scriptures are silent.on this sub- 
ject. The Israelites are expressly warned against imitating: 
the sacrifices of the Canaanites, whose victims were dreadfully 
piacular, . Nor, is it by as if a novel, 
metitution, in its principles, but: mere r | proper 
limitations. And this sense that the 
statement of Outram, “ tam vero sacra piacularia, qualia a 
Mose descripta suni, usquamne forte in usu fuerint ante legem 
sacram Hebrais datam, ego minime definiverim.” ruts 
. There is one point into which Mr. D. has been betrayed into 
seme degree 0 from his anxiety to: shew 
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that the sacrifices under the Mosaic law bore no (likeness to 


those under the primitive and patriarchal peliyy ‘He asserts 


that it isa mew doctrine which is contamed, Levit. xvii.11, 
“ For the life of the flesh is in the blood,” &c. Now it hap- 
pens the very same assertion is to be found, Gen, ch, ix. vy. 4 
“ But flesh with the life thereof, which ts the blood thereof,” 
&c. and though nothing is expressly added about the “ aton- 


ing power of blood,” yet, as the caution is so similar, it may. 


be fairly received as intimating something peculiarly sacre 
in it, and at any rate, it should moderate the. dogmatism of 


Mr. D.’s assertion. “ This, I say, is a new doctrine, a doc. . 


trine of which we find no positive information, nor any pro- 
bable vestige in the primeval religion.” P. 32 


But Mr. D. proceeds to establish this oint by reasoning, 


and his argument is this : Atoning sacrifices could not have 
existed before the Mosaic law, because they must either have 
been expiatory of moral or of ceremonial offences. Not ‘of 
ceremonial, because, previously to the ceremonial law, the 

could not exist; not of moral, because even the sacrifices of 
the Mosaic law did not expiate them. This is the argument, 


but to us it is by no means antaataotory. That ‘the Mosaic 


expiations to those who hai ae od in spirit and jn 
truth, were the appointed channels of conveying peace and 
pardon to the mind of the worshipper, even for sins know- 


ingly committed, we can have no doubt, or the Jews mist. 


have been in a most desperate and forlorn condition.: ‘See 


Levit. ch.6. The truth is, that the offering of sacrifice ‘is 


a remembrance of sin—that it is confession of guilt accon- 
yanied with some hopes of pardon, and whether under, the. 
aw of Moses, or under the light of nature, it always ayailed, 


in some degree, to keep up the feelings of sorrow and repent-. 


ance on one hand, and of hope and pardon on the other. 
We fully agree with Mr. Davison, that “ the principles ‘A 

natural religion are asserted in Scripture,” p. 104—109 ; but 

we wish that instead of making them independent, he had 


identified them more completely with the doctrines of reve- 
lation. 


We shall now proceed to his second part, in Which ‘he 


attempts to prove, “that the human origin of sacrifice in- 
fringes neither on the rites of the law, nor the doctrines of 
the Gospel.” P. 132. 

 Hecommences with arguing, “ that ifmen intended thank- 
fulness and penitence by their sacrifices, then, to suppose 
that God would proscribe thosé sacrifices simply on account 
of their human, reason, would be equivalent to the 
tion, that he must proscribe the essential duties of t auk- 
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fess and penitence from which they proceeded.” P. 134. 
'e know not how this kind of reasoning may be estimated 
by others ;,but to us it seems to have nothing in it essential 
the argument. We believe that no one ever conceived, 
“. that,.God would proscribe the use of sacrifices simp/y-on 
account of their human reason ;” but unless Mr, D, can make 
puappesty that, the notion of sacrificing a living animal is 
equally congenial to the mind and faculties of man with the 
sentiments of prayer and praise, and with the duties of justice 
and chanty, we do not see that a comparison of this: kind 
throws any light on the subject. 
Nor is it at all necessary for us to shew, “ that the pre- 
vious perversion of sacrifice must have been a reason suffi- 
ient to debar its usage under the subsequent appointments 
of divine law,” p. 195, it being quite sufficient for our argu- 
ment to make it appear, that its divine origin is far more 
probable, because, without. such appointment, the primitive 
»worship of man must have been merely of his own invention. 
Nor, do. we see either the truth or utility of entirely separat- 
the Mosaic law from the primitive and patriarchal 
religion, We believe, that the sacrifice which was offered by 
‘Abraham instead of his son, was as much a symbolical res 
‘presentation of the death of Christ, as any of the sacrifices 
under the Jewish theocracy. We think it a very false. and 
dangerous, assertion, that’ nothing which human reason 
‘did discover of the fitness of sacrifice. makes the smallest 
‘approach to the new purposes and effects.with which reve- 
Jation has invested it,” p. 130; for if so, we can never shew, 
‘with the apostle, “ that it became us to have such an high 
priest.” It is not true, that our supposition goes to shew, 
hat “ man had discovered all that God has revealed and 
,ordained ;”—no ; but that human reason in conjunction with 
tradition, naturally rested with some degree of hope, in such 
\Vicarious oblations. God’s revelation,” says Mr. D. “ was 
‘In the atonement, and man’s discovery was only in his guilt ; 
things as wide asunder, as the disease and the remedy of it.” 
We. admit the illustration, but not the argument. No man 
“ever laboured under a disease without wishing and hoping 
for a remedy ; and exactly so, when men felt and knew them- 
‘Selves to be guilty, they naturally hoped for some pardon and 
atonement; and this they looked for chiefly through the 
channel of vicarious sacrifices. With regard to Mr. D.’s 
femarks, respecting “ the atoning power contained in the 
blood,” p..143, we have already shewn, that it was re* 
vealed to the patriarch Noah many ages before the time of 
oses, q 
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It ig a very poor retreat from the argument to say, that 
superstition invented the notions of pagan expiation,” and 
then to add, “ ‘that the superstitious sacrifice was no image 
of the real or efficacious one.” P. 44. What all men in all 
ages and countries have agreed to follow, must be the voice 
and the dictate of nature ; and as such, the notions of pagan 
atonements will always be understood. “ Their sounds have 
gone out into all lands, and their words unto the ends of ‘the 
world.” As to what the primitive fathers believed on this 
subject, we are not very solicitous to inquire. Their authori 
as interpreters of Scripture, has long since been shewn to be of 
little value, though they will always he esteemed as credible 
witnesses of contemporary facts. Nor will the names of 
Spencer and Warburton, nor even of Tillotson, avail against 
the mighty host of those who have supported the contrary 
opinion. We wish to speak with tenderness and respect of 
men who have, in many respects, done great service to the 
cause of religion ; but their names would have been held in 
still higher reverence, if they had not departed from generally 
In the third part, Mr. D. attempts to shew, that “ there 
exists no tenable ground for maintaining that any disclosure 
was made in the primitive times, of a connexion between the 
rite of sacrifice, 1f that rite be still assumed to have been 
divinely appointed, and the future expiatory sacrifice of the 
Gospel.” “P.149. By the expression “ primitive times,” we 
presume that Mr. D. means to denote the period antecedent 
to the Mosaic law ; and, with regard to these, he affirms, “ that 
the oblations of the old world, whatever they were, are’in- 
vested with no intelligible sign of the peculiar nature of thé 
christian redemption.” P.15i. To this we shall only ‘say, 
that short as is the Scripture account of the antediliyian 
world, we think, there is sufficient evidence to shew, that the 
distinction between clean and unclean animals then existed; 
that the promise given to Adam on his fall, was sufficient to 
awaken some hopes of future deliverance; that the sacrifice 
of Abel is spoken of in the New Testament, as: having re- 
ference to the christian faith, and that, unless the belief’ of 
the primitive religion, as eee: from God, and havin 
reference to his scheme of redeeming the world by the deat 
of Christ, be admitted, we can never connect the history of 
the world with the history of the christian faith. ©” 
‘As to the charge of “levity and ‘presamption,” {187}, 
on those who believe that the first ages of men were’ rot ] 
to follow their own inventions in the great article of religious 
worship, we can only say, that it seems to us to imply much 
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greater levity, and much greater presumption, to, affect to 
question.it, and more especially, as it.is supported by the 
authority .of nearly alk our great and leading divines,. , To 
argue merely from the;silence of Scripture on this head, is to 

e. piven deal too much for granted. The prophecy of 
Enoch is not. mentioned in the Old Testament, is only 
ineidentally noticed in. the New; but short.as the notice is, 1 
shews.us.enough of Ais faith to make it appear, that he ex- 
pected Jesus Christ to be the judge of the quick and the dead 
—an expectation that could not well have existed in his mind, 
without some other notions respecting the Gospel dispen- 
sation.. To Mr, D.’s observations respecting the danger of 
allowing too much to tradition, (p. 159), we deem it. needless 
to make any reply. 

» After all, we are not quite sure that Mr. D. thinks very 
widely different from us on this subject, for, to. our surprize, 
he adds, after citing some passages of the New Testament, 
“ these Fas he do not impart, that no disclosure of the plan 
of the Gospel redemption had been granted to the foregone 
ages, but no disclosure sufficient to put men in possession of 
the perfect truth,” P,162.. This is exactly our belief; and 
if;Mr, D, had been content with only correcting the extra- 
yagant notions of Bochart and Lamy, we should never have 
thought it necessary to have differed from him, 4 


_At p.168, Mr. D. informs us, that “ he does: not press & 
eremptory decision against the divine origin of sacrifices ;” 
fut if so, .we cannot but deplore his ingenuity in arguing 
against it, especially as his authority is so likely to unsettle 
the opinions of many of our younger divines... It is always 
dangerous to produce doubts and hesitations, on religious 
ng aja and to be busied in shaking the. leaves of the tree 
of knowledge, and making a stir among them, instead of. re- 
posing beneath its shade, or gathering its fruit. _(Preface;) 

ut in our age, when theory and conjecture are robbing us. of 
nearly all that is important in revelation, we;feel. ourselves 
bound. to. protest against that innovating. spirit, which is even 
‘worse. in its effects than bigotry and d 
| will Ma that even hy the suc- 
patriarchs, any. notions of sacrificial atonement, 
though 4 seems, afterwards to correct himself, by addi 
that, “in the surrender to. sacrifice of a helened 5 
patriarchal church begins with an admission of the chris- 
tian reality.” P.171. For our parts, though we have no 
“ superabundance of learning,” yet, the simple affirmation 
of Christ, “ that Abraham rejoiced to see my. day, he saw it 
and was glad,” 1s more than sufficient to determine our notions 
respecting him. 
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next epoch of Scripture brings us'to the "Mosaie 
law.” P..173. But here, though “ oblation and atonement. 
aré linked together under a divine appoittment,”’ yeti ‘the 
types of the law, according to Mr. D, are nothing more than. 
“concealed prophecies.” P. 174. “ They- wete a _sacted 
hieroglyphic of which their author alone could be the intef2 
preter.” P.175. Again, we admit the propriety of the iflas2 
tration, but not the force of the argument. We believe'that 
no hieroglyphics were ever used without conveying somé 
meaning to those who used them; the meaning might be 
dark and obscure, but still it conveyed some real knows 
ledge; and such is our belief of the good men who lived 
ander the Jewish theocracy. 
“ The last period of the ancient state of revealed religion, 
is the age of the prophets.” P.175. But notwithstandin 
Mr. D. allows “that the prophetic volume becomes the 
unambiguous witness of the Gospel doctrine,” yet he will nét 
admit that they were understood by those to sah they wére 
addressed. But here we cannot fully ascertain his meaning; 
if he means they were not then understood, as they were 
when explained be the Apostles, we have no nye 
him. But if his meaning is, that they had xo conceptiundf 
a vicarious sacrifice, and of the necessity of atonement, ‘We 
think that his doctrine is unscriptural. “TI tell you that 
many. prophets and good mien have desired to see thése 
things, and have not seen them.” We have now taken 
a full review of Mr. Davison’s argument for the ‘htman 
origin of sacrifice, and we close his book with a still stronger 
belief than ever of its divine institution. The argument whith 
he draws against the Divine appointment of sacrifice frém 
thersilence of Moses, appears to us just. as strong. against 
its human invention. In either case, the first cetioticeaiaie 
is not related ; for no one can think that Adam had not:made 
such religious offermgs. We again assert, that the best»solu- 
tion of this difficulty will be found in including ‘the: instita- 
tion of sacrifice under the sanctification of the sabbath? ©? < 


111.—Observations on the Doctrines of: Christianity,:én 
 yeference to Arianism. By George Miller, D.D. Riving- 
ton, London. Watson and Milliken, Dublin.» 8vo.. 1925. 
Tue student in divinity has been much iudebted of late years 
to writers of the-Insh church. Archbishop: Magee, oe? 
Jebb, Dr. Hales of Killesandra, and Dr. Graves, stand ng 
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in the estimation of all competent judges; and have certainly 
contributed in a very eminent degree to the illustration of 
Scripture, and the defence of Christian truth. Of the arch- 
bishop, indeed, it is Hp pesaible to speak in terms of ordinary 
praise, The vigour and acuteness of his mind have perhaps 
cargiy been surpassed, and the solidity of his erudition is 
equal to its extent.. His work on Atonement and Sacrifice, 
comprises. the whole question between Socinians and the 
Christian church., If at has not the exact arrangement of 
Leslie’s. Dialogues on the same subject, it has almost every 
other quality which can establish an author’s fame. Two 
‘Charges, also from the same pen, are among the very best 
‘compositions of the kind. The first of these, which was de- 
livered to the clergy of the diocese of Raphoe, in 1821, is not 
sufficiently known in England. It is a capital production ; 
full of practical wisdom and of justremark. The latter part, 
which relates to the true construction of our Articles, 
deserves particular regard, 
We are happy to introduce to our readers another Itish 
‘divine in the person of Dr. Miller. The book before us was 
-gecasioned by a volume of Sermons recently published by 
Dr. Bruce, a Presbyterian ‘minister, at Belfast. In this 
volume, it appears, the Arian heresy is openly maintained. 
‘With Dr. Bruce’s Sermons, we are not immediately con- 
cerned; but it will be impossible to give a just view of Dr. 
“Miller’s argument without continual reference to the posi- 
‘tions of his adversary. | 
.-oAfter a few judicious remarks on the general character and 
“tendency of Arian doctrines, Dr, Miller comes to close quar- 
./ We are required,” says he, “ to dismiss from our consideration 
othe book of the Acts of the i cas and the whole body of the 
apostolic epistles, as relating almost exclusively to|the concerns of 
_eeclesiastical government ; and in studying the Gospels, themselves 
-we are directed to admit that only as authorised doctrine, which may 
be clearly proved from the narratives of all the four Evangelists, 
rejecting as superfluous to human salvation every declaration of 
divine truth, which might be found in the writings of fewer than the 
whole number. Each Gospel, we are told, must have contained the 
“whole ‘of that’ which was necessary for the instruction of menkind, 
“and therefore a communication not. made by. all should be regarded 
not demanding our belief and acceptance. 
“ This method of narrowing the foundation of our faith for the pur- 
pose of contracting the superstructure, now employed to justify the 
_ Arian doctrine, had been by Doctor Priestly applied to remove the 


° difficultles of simple Unitarianism, and has been condemned 
‘as unwarranted by Bishop Horseley, in his ce controversy 
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with that; distinguished. leader of the Unitarians. of England, 
thing, says Bishop Horseley, ‘seems to have been legs;the.intentiop. 
fa of the Evangelists, to compose a system of fundamental. 
principles. Instruction, in that age, was, orally. delivered. :, The 
general design of the Evangelists seems to have been nothing more, 
deliver in writmg a simple unembellished narrative of our 
Lord's prinéipal- miracles ; to record the occurrences and actions of 
his life, which went immediately to the completion of the ancient 
prophecies, or to the execution of the scheme of ‘man’s rédemption’; 
and to register the most interesting maxims of religion and morality, 
which were contained in his discourses. ‘The principles of the chris- 
tian religion are to be collected, neither from a single Gospel, nor 
from all the four Gospels ; nor from the four Gospels with the: Acts 
and the Epistles; but from the whole code of revelation, consisting 
of the canonical books of the Old and New Testament ; and forany 
article‘of faith the authority of a single writer, where jit is, express 
and tinequivacal, is sufficient. Had St. Paul related what he saw in 
the third heaven, I hope, Sir, you would have given him implicit 
credit, although the truth of the narrative must have rested on his 
single testimony." P. 10. 
This pertinent quotation from Bishop Horseley’s Fifteenth. 
Letter to Priestly, is quite sufficient to expose the absurdity 
and extravagance of the modern Marcion, , The author, how); 
ever, has added many excellent remarks, of his own,) which), 
we strongly recommend to the attention of our readers. » In 
the mutilation of Scripture Dr. Bruce has indeed surpassed). 
most of his predecessors, The editors of the improved, vers: 
sion Have hardly been so bold; they discard many 


and put a false construction on many more, but they do not, 
reqttire us to give up the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles: 
of St.Paul, as relating merely to ecclesiastical government, 
arid ‘unconnected with Christian, doctrine. This is indeed, 
a siminaty method of interpreting the word of God; but to. 
such miserable expedients are men driven, when they,onde 
forsaké the plain ‘and even line of truth. Thus may we 
to éstimate the authorit of Arian and Socinian tenets. Ifthe. 
word of God be true, they must be false. They are not scrip- 
tural) but those who believe them profess that they are derived 
from Scripture. Such, we. maintain, is the simple fact; and 
how is the difficulty to be met? This question may be easily 
solved .by all who have examined the subject with ordinary. 
cate. To. reject the whole of Scripture, would expose the 
advocates of these opinions to the charge of infidelity.» fo 
receive the whole, would demolish their entire system. They 
admit, therefore, such parts only as best accord with their own 
conceptions ; but even here many obstinate passages Occur 


whith -willnot bend to any device of Unitatian criticism. 
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Those interpreters are then reduced tothe last resort, Having 
vainly “endeavoured, like * Valentinian of old, to alter the 
mse by laboured and they the 
more desperate e fent arion, unge the text, 
the chapter, or the book itself from the sae Sy 
So much for tampering with Scripture, process of Unita- 
rian, interpretation has been most accurately described by 
Archbishop Magee in the postscript to his Appendix. “ It is 
first laid down, that on abstract principles of general reason, 
that a certain thing can not be. Then comes Scripture, de- 
claring in plain words that # ts, But then comes forward 
a dictum of Priestley, or Evanson, or Lindsey, or Wakefield, 
or Cappe, or Belsham, by some different translation, or punc- 
tuation, or some new and ingenious mode of interpreting, or 
ee else, to assert that the words be made to : 
some other possible meaning. But should all these fail ; 
should the words be too plain, and simple, and precise to 
admit any sort of distortion, then they are clearly to be re- 
jected as spurious, because the Unitarians have already 
determined that the thing can not be. 

‘The next point which deserves our particular attention is, 
the attack of Dr. Bruce upon Calvinistic opinions. In his 
anxiety to get rid of the doctrine of atonement, he maintaing 
the -“‘ total exemption of our nature from original sin,” and 
strongly inveighs against the Calvinistic notions of 
tination, election, and reprobation. Dr. Miller has managed 
this’ part of the controversy with admirable skill. We need 
not say that he is no defender of Calvinism; he is a sound 
and temperate expositor of Holy Writ, and points out to his 


opponent that sober statement of Christian truth which has. 


beew’adopted by the church of England. This is equally re- 
méved ‘from the extreme positions of Calvin and Socinus, 
and nevercan be made by any fair and legitimate construction 
to breathe the sentiments of either. We cannot forbear ex- 
tracting some passages on this important subject. 

“ To the observations, which Doctor Bruce has made on. 
tination, election, and reprobation, so far as they are to the 
notion of an arbitrary determination of the eternal . iness or 
misery of men, no regard being had to the moral conduct of the 
individuals so discriminated, the guthor of this treatise will offer no 
reply. ‘Ehese doctrines he does not himself esteem as truly ex- 
pressing the sense of the sacred writings, and therefore, as far as 
they are concerned, he is willing to make with the author of the sery 


Alius manu scripturas, alius sensus expositione antovertit. Tertullian. De 
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mons‘a common cause. He is himself far from believing.+ that God, 


ree decree, hath elected to salvatiom a very small number 
men, without any regard to their faith or obedience whatever, and 
secluded from saving grace all the rest of mankind; and appointed 
them, by the same decree, to eternal damnation, without any 
to their infidelity or impenitency.’ This appalling doctrine he does 
not hold, because he considers it to be not warranted by any autho. 
rity of the sacred writings; not reconcilable to our notions of the 
moral attributes of God, to which he has himself ‘appealed; and 
contradictory to numerous -passages of the Scriptures, inviting all 
to tance, and offering alike to all the benefits of the 
ivine mercy in the of human redemption. 
- “But, phough the author of this treatise agrees with Doctor Bruce, 
im rejecting doctrine of arbitrary, and, as they are termed, irre- 
spectrve, election and reprobation, he is by no means disposed'te 
concur with him in the opinion, which he would establish in its 
Doctor Bruce, as the alternative, has ym aye on this subject an 
opinion, which had been advocated by Locke and Taylor, that pres 
destination relates exclusively to that outward calling of the Gentiles, 
by which they were invited to become, together with the chosep 
» members of the church of Christ. ‘It must. indeed be. ace 
wledged, that some passages of the sacred writings, in which, 
writers address, as the elect of God, collective bodies of men, may 
appear to bear this meaning, because among these numbers . mu 
have been some individuals, who could not be supposed to h 
been objects of the divine acceptance. But: even in such passages it 
easily be understood, that the terms elect and predestéinate taay 
iibe referred to individuals in a looser application, in the samé 
manner in which a numerous body of men may be denominated 
Christians, though neither can this. appellation be properly applicable 
to every individaal.” P. 27. od ot bow 
“ The two doctrines of irrespective, or arbitrary predestination, 
and of the direct imputation of the guilt of Adam to his posterity, 
appear to have been extreme opinions generated in the vehemen¢e of 
disputation. Neither has been adopted in ‘the ‘articles 
of our church. For the former it has substituted an assemblage ‘oF 
the expressions of the sacred writings, with admonitions against the 
abuses of an ‘extreme interpretation. In regard to the othiet it has 
Been silent, maihtaining however the transmission’ of a moral ‘corrup: 
tion, by which ‘all the posterity of Adam‘ have become ‘inclined 
evil. “Doctor ‘Bruce, on the other hand, has permitted himsélf}"m 
his rejection of these opinions, to be hurried into others which are not 
fess extreme. Condemning the doctrine, which represents’ human 
salvation as the arbitrary work of God, not having any reférente to 
thé conduct of the individuals who are its objects, he has . 
that the predestination, of which the Apostle speaks, must relate © 
to that outward calling, by which men are brought into the visi 
church of God, comprehending consequently many, who cannot be 
among the objects of divine acceptance, and Therdtore not connected 
with the future condition, of individuals. This indeed is an opinion, 
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Miller Christianity. So? 
which, ‘though: it appear not recencilable’ to the: language of the 
Apostle; may however be-safely ‘entertained, if the fundamentel: 
doctrine of our dependence on: Jesus Christ for salvatiom-be not~ 

opreservedimviolate. But when Doctor Bruce; in oppor 
sition’ to ‘the ‘extreme: of the doctrine'of original  simy 
contends that’ the nature of man is still as upright as in the beginning, 
and ‘consequently, that. it depends only on our own free choice, 
whether we shall conform to the commandments of God, it must be 
manifest, that ‘ no longer ‘ excluded,’ since; it must 
be’ still ssible;: ing to such a view of human nature, that 


ividaal ‘should by an 44 obedience entitle 


to the favourebi ‘acceptance of God.” 


now. come. to Dr. Bruce’s opinion of the nature. 
character of.Jesus Christ. .On a false yiew of this great ques- 
tien, the whole fabric of Arianism. is built, We 


says, Dr. Miller, “ properly appreciate our redemption, if me 


form an unworthy conception of Him who was the g 

in our deliverance from the penalties of sin; norcan 
we, ‘without a just notion of his dignity and office; determine 
what sentitients we are bound to entertain in regard to. tai 
What conduct we are bound to observe in: relation to his 
gon.” Dr. Bruce, we find, would ett of the whole ques- 
tion by definition, 


strictest assertors of .the of Christ, 
«acknowledge him to be a derived being—-Now. the primary and 


fundamental idea, which we annex to the word God,. is that..he is | 


himself :underived, and the cause .of every thing that exists.’ , Thus 
to'prove that Christ is not God, -all that we have to do, isto, define 
God to be a being underived, for the conclusion will follow by-ane; 
essary, inference. It may however be easily shown,, that. this 
argument 1s merely an example of the fallacy denominated Pest 


wcipil,.or begging the question, . The question is, whether an 
ti nature, by which that nature, be 


can exist. in the 
ledges to be itself underived, may yet. be communicated to TAOUP 
persons... To assume that the. divine nature must, in every case be 
norierized is to, take for granted, that no such distinction can exist, 
yery subject. of is indeed acknowledged 
isa derived, the nature is in it; 
but .it.is .conten esus st., participates, b 
that. nature, which,is underived_ in the Father, . 
question must, be determined by a defi- 
er general argument urged by Doctor Bruce, is that ‘to em. 


ties, This. ma s be admitted, But what the 
inference ? ey. doctrine cannot be the truth. vite, ties 


‘should be expected to be found, when mortals endeavour to petietrate 
athe.mystery. of their redemption ;. the plan in, its. whole extent must 
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be tdo vast, the agents in thelr exalted’ nature must bé too ‘sublime, 
for ont ‘very: limited ion. The absence of difficulties 
shovld therefore rather be understood to-indiéate, ‘that the mind had 


erred in’its inquiries into divine truth,” and that the ‘system, which iz 
had frameil, was: of man, and:not of God”) 46.40 


Dr. Miller now enters the’ critical’ examination, 
some’ passages which ‘have been petvertéd’ by his “Opponent, 
‘By the whole body of Arian Socinian writers. 
ae of the discuesion it is hardly possible to introduge 
y thing completely novel. ‘The authenticity and ‘the sense 
of sbinoat every passage affecting the doctrine of our Lord's 
ee , has been again and again disputed and confirmed. 
Her, however" } has treated the subject with so much 
y arid judgment, as to claim the attention and the grati- 
tude'of every divine. In reference to the commencement of 
Johiti’s Gospel, Dr. Brace has observed, ‘that 450 word 
applied’ “ in the sacred writings to various subjects, to ange 
to mett, fo heathen idols, and to Satan. The’ inference cc 
this," says Dr. Miller, “ would appear to'be, that the mean 


mg of the term should, in each instance, be determined yt 
a consideration of the context.” is 


The inference of Doctor Bruce term ty 
definite signification whatsoever. According to this mode of inter 
suri we must understand the declaration of the Evangelist,, in 

thé ‘solernn opening of his narrative, to have been in its 
micdnitig this: ‘in the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was something called God, whether a nt 
truly so denominated, an angel, a human being, a heathen id 
Satan.” ‘No-one of the various meanings of the term can be ikea 
from ‘the rest, ‘unless the nciple of determining the meain 
thie context be acknow and this would dirget’ ws “to the ae: 
ktowledgment of the divimity of Christ. When we perceive that the 
term is applied to any of inferior subjects;: we discover the 
application from the itself. How are we ‘led to such an 
earrpreton in the brief statement of the Evangelist? If a sent 

terpretation, comprehending all meanings, be nakedly 

cn it be believed. that Apostle, writing. wedex the ence 

né direction, or even under the guidance of ordinary discretion, 
could have composed such a sentence, and have refixed it to 
Gospel; ‘as 2 formal’ and solemn enunciation of the dignity of t 
this be indeed the fgir construction of this introductory sentence, the 
inference, which would naturally present itself to’ the’ mind he 
reader, would be, that the man who could so trifle with his under- 
standing, was unworthy of 5 brig 


Br. Miller then examines ‘rom page 60 to ose 


‘important conversations recorded by 
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which our Lord was understood by his Jewish hearers .as. 
claiming a divine character. This part of the book does not 
easily admit of abridgment; but we strongly recommend. it 
to the attention of our readers. The same mode of reasoning 
has been adopted by other writers ; and: particularly by: the 
present Bishop of Salisbury, in a sermon before the University 
of Oxford, in the year.1792. Dr. Miller, however, has, made 
the argument his own, by the free and masterly stylein which 
he has expositions of Scripture are admir- 
able. We cannot, however, assent to the change he would 
propose in the translation of Johni. 1, “ In the beginning 
was the word, and the word was with the God, and the word 
was God.” He observes, “ the article the, thus inserted, in- 
dicates the unoriginated self-existent Father ; and. the ,word 
is described as God, without any such emphatical designation 
of an underived existence.” 7 
refinement. The sense is clear without the English article; 
dnd“the insertion ef the article in this place is hardly con- 
sistent with the plain and noble phraseology of our version. 
The.Greek article is not always to be rendered by the, English 
definite; nor is the English indefinite always to, be used 
where the Greek article is wanting. The proper adjustment 
of this matter'is frequently a nice question: much ‘must be 
beftto°the ‘skill and’ jadgment of the translator; and in 

eaking of'such ‘a scholar'as Dr. Miller, we would urge any 
objection with the preatest deference. We cannot, howeyer, 
a this proposed alteration as one of. his. happiest 


¥ 4 } 


b. Our attention is next drawn to some well-known passages 


inthe Apostolical Epistles, which bear on the. question of 
our Lord's divinity. These passages, indeed, and the whole 


epistles in which they stand, Dr. Bruce would fain exctude 
from, consideration. His proposal is extravagant,| but ‘not 
unniataral. » When aman seriously believes’ that ‘an 
inSeripture is ‘spurious, merely- becatise ft’ interferes’ with 
hisopinion, ‘he may soon advance to any of absntitity: 
The mariner who throws aside his chart and’ compass, is 
in’'a more perilous condition. _ This is strongly ‘exemplified in 
the treatment which the’ famous text of St Paul, Rom: ix,.6) 
has.receiyed from Socinian, writers. - Every effort has been 
made, but without.success, to prove that.the word @si¢ in this 


text is not.authentic, The punctuation wes then attacked; 
and, has: undergone. every variation that.can be 
possible and i 
next ex 


mpossible. Conjecturalemendation was) the 
dient.. On this matter we would not willingly 


but ‘wa can not help adverting, to the suggestions 
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is, we think, is, rather a 
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of, Schlictagims: and Wetstein, which are still regarded: 
Socinians, asthe noblest. specimens critical -sagacity. 
Sehlicfingius proposes, without the shadow of authority, to 
transpose the words 4a», and to add an aspirate to the latter. 
The sentence then was, dy (i.e. of the Jews). 
sis Tous cuavas. This, at least, has the merit of inge- 
nuity:' Wetstein that if St. Paul had intended to 
convey the sense which is commonly: affixed to his words, he 
would have written dy 6 xavrav Oss. Of these conjec- 
tures Bishop Middleton has acutely observed, that the ‘formier 
“ obtrudes upon the passage an argument which :is impro- 
bable, and Greek which is 1 sible ;” the latter presents: 
“ a formof expression to which no parallel can be found in 
the uncorrupted remains of Greek literature, sacred or'pto- 
fane.’”’. Mr. Belsham, indeed, has discovered that Wetstein's 
conjecture “ gives a new and beautiful turn to the whole 
sentence.” The novelty we freely admit, but the beauty‘is 
beyond our apprehension. In such a case, the opinion “of 
Bishop Middleton may perhaps have as shuich weighit 
of the Editor of the improved version, and the transtator 
of St. Paul’s Epistles. 
After all, why should a single argument be wasted on this 
question. When a reading is doubtful, let conjecture be ex 
ercised, subject anit to established rules of criticisnn; but 
when it is confirmed, as in this case, by all MSS. hitherto 
collected, by all ancient versions, and we will venture :to 
add; by all the Fathers * who have quoted the passage,» who 
will gravely dispute its authenticity? Why need we discuss 
the comparative value of various readings, when none: but 
that which appears in the printed text. is supported by the 
slightest.evidence? Neither Wetstein nor Griesbach haye 
been bold enough to disturb this splendid testimony of our 
Lord’s divinity; and every scholar knows that they could not 
have done so, without sacrificing their critical integrity. 
They certainly did not want the. inclination. If a } 
atgurment could have been produced to. invalidate this text, 
fhe: '‘Socinians, would not have given themselves so, much 
trouble to distort it. 
The brief remarks of Dr. Miller on this and other passages 
Philip: ii. Coloss.i. 15. 1 Tim. iii. 16. Isaiah ix. .6. 
ech. xiii. 7.) are clear, pertinent, and judicious.. We will 
not attempt to abridge them. It may, however, be observed, 


¢@ “Wesay all the Pathers; for although Chrysostom, Cyprian, Hilary, and Leo, 
are supposed to have read the text differently, we consider this point as completely 
settled by Archbishop Magee. Vol. If. Part IT. page 105, &e. 
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that; he expresses himself dissatisfied with the English ver- 
sion, of. the. words mpuidloxos aaens xticew. .There can bene 
doubt that King James's translators have failed in giving the 
true force of this difficult expression. Dr. Miller understands. 
the words to signify the fore begotten of all: creation, or ‘the 
gotten before all creation. This translation appears ‘to us 
substantially correct,| but we prefer the language of Bishop 
Middleton, “ begotten before creature,” i, e. before’any 
created being had existence. Thus it was.explained bythe 
majority of the ancients. qodetl aor, 
_-dt.is remarkable, that those professors of Christianity who 
are desirous of simplifying the Gospel to the greatest . 
are at the same time continually involving themselves in the 
ost,intricate discussions. Dr. Bruce, like other: writeroof 
. si school, inquires whether the death of Christ was so-in+ 
dispensably necessary that men could not ‘have beenmsaved 
it; and concludes, that though the mode of Christ's 
leath was an important part of his ministry, it might have: 
dispensed with by the Father without defeating the end 
f his mission... He argues, that unless we suppose the Jews 
were necessitated to perpetrate this crime, they might have 
bean. convartet and in this case Christ would not have been 


‘4 To us it appears,” says Dr. Miller, “ ufficient to say that God 


did foresee, that the Jews would not be Converted by the ministry of 
his Son, and that accordingly Christ was, in the divirie purpose, 
* the lamb’slain from the foundation of the world,” We ate per- 
suaded that the Jews were not necessitated to commit the crime of 
putting Christ to death: we are not less persuaded, that God di 
in hig prescience, foreknow from the beginning that the Jews woul 
as a-nation, reject the Gospel, and wreak their vengeance oti ‘hin 
who should teach them to look to a spiritual Messiah: and we aré 
pared by the most unequivocal declarations of the, Scriptures, that 
n this state of things, with which alone we can, have. any, concern, 
the death of Christ was a necessary condition of that, forgiveness, 
which the Almighty was willing to bestow upon, repentant .and.be- 
liéving mortals. ‘Should man in such a case turn upon hi se 
and say, nay, but what wouldst thou have done, if the Tews had 


be 
converted ?” P. 107. 


vey Yo od tomd on 

-- Here, indeed, is a proof; if proof were wanting, that they 
‘who fabricate a religion which. can not be found in Scripture, 
‘fall into fresh perplexity at: every step. To get rid of one 
‘mystery, they raise up others of greater magnitude, and are 
continually shifting the positions which they are unable, to 
maintain. It was happily and acutely observed by Dr. Young, 
That “ the Socinians have been unIncky, in the execution of 
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their for they have not purged tnystery éatiof 
the Scriptures, they ite Th have 
taken mystery out of the doctrine of the Scripture, wheie it 
was venerable, and worthy of the majesty of God, and they 
have placed it in the phrase of Scripture, where it'is oppfo- 
brions and repugnant to God’s sincerity.” They have even 
proceeded farther.. They have arrogantly pronounced upon 
matters beyond the reach ‘of human inquiry, and then fal- 
sified the word of God, because it interfered with their 

_© We have not room to follow Dr. Miller closely through the 
remainder of this admirable book. There is a passage, how- 
ever, which states with so much accuracy the sentiments of 
the Church of England, as opposed to Arians and Calvinists, 
that we cannot forbear extracting it: = 


.. © By the Unitarian the death of Christ is regarded as. having only 
given, like the death of any other teacher of religion, a. solemn 
attestation of the truth of the doctrine which he taught. By those 
who hold that Jesus Christ was more than a prophet, and that his 
death was instrumental to the salvation of men, three different 
opinions have been entertained concerning the nature of its instru- 
mentality. One extreme of these three opinions is, that the crimes 
of men were imputed to Jesus Christ, who, though really innocent, 
was regarded hy the.Father as. guilty, and his suffering .a in 
the place of the punishment of the real offenders. This is the doc- 
trine, which, though unjustly attributed to the established church, 
has justly provaked the animadversions of Doctor Bruce. The other 
extreme opinion is that of Doctor Bruce himself, and probably of 
all those, who are denominated Arians ; this maintains that the sal- — 
vation of men is effected, not directly by the death, but by. the 
intercession of Christ ; and that his death is concerned only as a part 
of that obedience, for which he was rewarded with the power of 
ing the pardon of offenders. The intermediate doctrine, which 
A that of the established church, is that manny sinners are saved, 
not merely by the intercession of Jesus Christ, but directly by the 
of his death, which the Father had constituted the means of 
human salvation, though without imputing guilt to him, who knew 
‘no sin, OF scompting his suftering simply as a commutation of punish- 
ment for the satisfaction of offen justice, What is the nature 
of that direct connection of the death of Christ with the salvation of 
men, the church does not pronounce, because it has.not.been re 
vealed, but we deem the doctrine itself to have been. explicitly 
in numerous passages of the sacred writings, and therefore 
to be one, which we are bound to receive with the humblest, reve- 
rence. It is for a sincere and pious reader of the Bible to consider, 
‘whether he is at liberty to understand as merely figurative, all the 
‘passages so strongly describing Christ as an offering. for the sins.of 
‘the world, and to Rome of through the inter- 
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of-Christ,’ in’ which his 
indirectly. of and even’ pontingent 
there,be ab thisday, thove counties, Doctor 


the } taneous, operation of the “Holy, Spirit in conversion 

thor of this treatise, and the church, of, whi she 3 
would’ join with Doetor Bruce in the utmost severity of, hig con- 
démnation of a perstiasion so unchristian and so pernicious... 
there are enthusiasts, who delight in the actual prevalence of. yi 
ahe author hag not known ; th he has been satisfactorily as; 
‘sured, that enthusiastic preachers have expatiated with co cy 
am the vicious practices of their own lives, which had: ther 
gonyersion, and that:one particular had declared ‘from his pulpit, 
that a life of sin was the best preparation for. the divine.acceptance. 
Those indeed are horrors, which eyery reasonable Christian must 
teprobate-and reject.;’ bat he should at same time take care, not 
siiffer his abhorrence of a pernicious enthisiasm ‘to hurry‘him into 
éction’ of the “essential ‘doctrines of his ‘religion. “The 

‘OF 'Germany were'deservedly' odious to évery man ore 

mind: ‘what Protestant however will hold, that Luther, 
indignation at their vicious should hays ‘aban- 
‘dened the Reformation?” 120, 


‘These. .are, the. sentiments of @ | a ‘Christian. 
‘Tieetnan ‘who can ‘reason and: discriminate is'an‘able 
ion of the trath, anda safe’ theological dis- 
cdesion. Under such instructors, the yourigér part of the Trish 
clergy can ‘hardly: fail tO’ Tise ‘in public mation,’ ton: 
fidently hope that they will continue to advance ii kearnin 
‘’dctivity ‘ind zeal, ‘an thus’ to refute “in the: effectu 
base aspersions. which, Are 
‘Miller, has ‘subjoined, to his. som) the, 
trines of Christianity, a:very masterly vindicationof the-Athar 
nasian creed. Here he. undertakes t to «id to 


the parts’ of the Athanasian’ érced," have 
derstood'to condemiti ‘to evérlasting perdition, those 
faithifalty’ Hold’ ‘the particular’ introns detailed! “it! “the créed,” 
Bat declaratory Of the judgment of ott 
the evangelist, “and: been ‘introduced’ onlythat' 

may te awakened’ to a ‘subject of’ preat importatice 
hot propose’ any ysical kplanation' w 
the’ doetrines-which it maintains; “but, them ‘in 
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on the other maintained an entire distinctness of three divine beings : 
that the divine unity is represented as consisting in a common God- 
head, in which however the Father, being the only underived Person, 
and the source of the divinity of the others, 1s especially distin- 
guished by the title of God Almighty, as of primary dignity : that 
the difficulty of this great mystery consists in the utter Inadequate- 
ness of our limited faculties to comprehend any infinite object, and 
should therefore be considered as exclusively to be referred to the 
authority of revelation: that the question of the eternity of the Son 
belongs to a consideration of existence, to which we know that we 
cannot apply our notion of successive time, though we are incapable 
of conceiving existence independently of succession ; and that the 
assertion of it can be understood by us only as the negation of an 
opinion, which would degrade the Son from a participation of the 
divine nature to the infinitely inferior rank of a created being: and 
that the doctrine of the incarnation, as stated in the creed, could be 
so stated only for maintaining, that the second Person of the Trinity 
did take upon him our whole nature, and did not merely assume 
a human body, and the outward semblance of a man.” P. 207. 


We need not add a word in commendation of Dr. Miller. 
His book may safely be left to stand upon its own merits, and 
will soon be appreciated as it ought to be by all who are 
competent to form a judgment. It is indeed a painful task 
to trace the aberrations of the human mind in a matter of 
such unspeakable importance as the doctrines of religion. 
The inquiry, however, is not without its use. It proves the 
vanity, the danger, and the sin of adding to or diminishing 
from the word of God. It shews that when men once depart 
from the obvious sense of Scripture, they virtually discard it 
as a rule of faith. Their creed has no longer any solid foun- 
dation. They may believe any thing or nothing; and may 
a wander from one notion to another, till they become 

etermined infidels. These remarks are confirmed by the 
whole history of Arian and Socinian heresy. The doctrine 
of our Lord’s divinity lies at the very root of Christianity. 
It is the life and essence of the whole system ; and those who 
disbelieve it, must invent a method of salvation for them- 
selves very different from that which is revealed in Scripture. 
We take leave of this subject in the language of an illustrious 
man, whose authority the Socinians are very fond of quoting. 
His own words will prove with what justice Grotius is repre- 
sented as the advocate of their opinions: ‘ Minimé mirum 
est profecto, si qui Christo gloriam naturalem, hoc est ven 
nominis deitatem, sustutenent, tidem et officia ipsius immi- 
nuunt, et beneficia ipsius precipua recusant ignoscere. Tibi, 
Domine Jesu, UT VERO DEO, ut vero redemptori, ut vero 
sacerdoti, ut vere pro peccatis victime, cum patre et. spiritu, 
UNO TECUM DEQ, sit honos et gloria.” 
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Arr. IV. Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London, for the Year 1824. Part II, Physwal and Mis- 
cellaneous Papers. | 


In our last Number we took a cursory view of the recent 
gress and present state of Astronomical Science, as displayed 
in its periodical records. We now pre ose to extend a 
similar survey to such other parts of physical knowledge as 
have of late called forth, in any peculiar ponies the labours of 
men of science. 

Among such contributions there is always much which 
will not be of a nature to attract particular attention, or which 
may be sufficiently described by a very brief notice. | 

n the volume of the Drilobenbeiak Transactions just named, 
we may enumerate several papers of this description. Mr. 
Dillwyn has continued his former remarks on fossil shells, in 
a second letter to the president (No. 21), and Dr. John Davy 
has communicated some further particulars relative toa case of 

neumato-thorax before described. This paper (No. 14)-wilk 
be interesting chiefly to the medical profession; as that by 
Dr. Wollaston (No. 13), on the apparent direction of the eyes 
in a portrait, will be to the painter and caricaturist ; in fact, 
we could not give an intelligible account of it, without the 
spirited embellishments from the designs of Sir T. Lawrence, 
with which it is accompanied. | 

In the department of physiology Sir Everard Home has 
been assiduously employed, and has, in the present volume, 
given us two papers; one (No. 22) on some particulars in 
the anatomy of the Mexican Proteus, called Axolott, into: the 
details of which we shall not enter; the other (No. 11). on 
some curious facts respecting the walrus and seal dis- 
covered by the examination of specimens brought to England 
by the polar ships. These facts consist in the peculiarities 
of structure of the hind flipper, or foot of the walrus, the 
structure of the stomach, and of the placenta. The former 
of these alone we consider as of general interest. In a former 
part of the transactions, Sir E. Home had ascertained the 
peculiarity of structure in the foot of the common fly, as 
well as of some species of lizards, by which they are enabled to 
walk and support themselves in positions opposite to gravity, 
as on a ceiling, or on a smooth perpendicular glass. This 
structure consisted in certain folds on the under surface of 
the foot, which the animal has the power of expanding, so 
as to produce a vacuum in the cells or cavities formed be- 
tween them, when the foot is placed against any surface. 
By this means the weight of the animal is supported against 
QQ 2 
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gravity by the pressure of the air. Precisely the same 
structure was now found in the hind foot or fin of the walrus, 
By this means it is enabled to hold itself firmly against the 
smooth “surface of the blocks of ice in the polar seas. The 
anatomical structure of the muscles and. tendons by which 
this power is given, closely resembles that of the corres- 
ponding parts in the human hand, which, if enveloped in an 
elastic covering extending beyond the ends of the fingers, 
might be used in a similar way. P.235,&c. : 

In a short paper (No. 18), Mr. Tredgold has given a set 
of very neat experiments on the elasticity of steel, from which 
he infers, that its elastic force is sages the same at all 
states of temper. He conceives his results to agree very. 
closely with the explanation given by Dr. Young of the 
hardening of steel :— 


“ After a piece of steel has been raised to a proper temperature, 
a cooling fluid is applied, capable of abstracting heat more rapidly 
from the surface than it can be supplied. from the internal parts of 
the steel. Whence the contraction of the superficial parts round 
the central ones, which are expanded by heat, and the contraction 
of the central parts in cooling, while they are extended into a larger 
space than they require at a lower temperature, produces that 
uniform state of tension, which diminishes so much the cohesive 
force in hard steel. The increase of bulk by hardening agrees with 
this explanation ; and it leads one to expect, that any other metal 
might be hardened, if we could find a means of abstracting heat with 
greater velocity than it’s conducting power.” P. 359. 


Captain Sabine, assisted by Lieutenant Forster, during 
their visit to Spitzbergen in the summer of 1823, made some 
observations, partly for the purpose of verifying the heights 
of certain hills on that coast, and partly for that of compar- 
ing the barometrical with the geometrical method of deter- 
mining elevations. With respect to the former object, they 
found the chart, as well as the elevations of the hills, laid 
down by Capt. Phipps, extremely incorrect. The accord- 
ance between the determinations of an elevation measured 
with the greatest possible care, and with the best instru- 
ments, was found to be very close. It appears to Captain 
Sabine, that the erroneous statement of the height of the 
hill in Capt. Phipps’s delineation, must have been an error in 
the insertion, rather than in the observations. “The genuine, 
record,” he observes, “ might now have furnished materials, 
interesting perhaps in a geological point of view, of tracing 
how much, or possibly how little, diminution in height the 
naked and pointed summits of the Spitzbergen hills have 
sustained in the lapse of half a century, and in a climate 
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which is considered as peculiarly destructive.” (No. 16, sée 

e velocity with which sound travels through the atmo- 
sphere was a point investigated by several philosophers in the 
early periods of modern science. Newton gave the theory of 
its propagation, and expressed its velocity by a formula. 
Actual experiments however, on this velocity, instituted in 
various countries, went to prove the velocity as found. by 
obsérvation, about } greater than can be deduced by theory. 
This difference was accounted for by La Place, on the sup- 

sition that heat is evolved by the compression of the 
particles of air by the undulations. To determine the quan- 
tity of heat thus generated was found impossible ; empirical 
corrections were therefore of necessity resorted to; and the 
accuracy to which this can be done must depend upon the 
accuracy of the experiments; hence the advantage of repeat- 
ing them with greater attention to precision. One of the 
greatest improvements made in the mode of performing ope- 
rations of this kind, was the plan of observing at two stations 
the interval between the appearance of the flash and the 
hearing of the report of guns fired simultaneously at each, 
Thus the effect of wind in altering the interval was annihi- 
lated, the one result being increased by the same quantity 
as the other was diminished. 
- This precaution was not adopted till the experiments of 
the French Academicians were made, in 1822, at the sug- 
gestion of M. La Place, in 1823, at the proposal of his Royal 
Highness Prince Frederick, Master General of the Ordnance 
to the King of the Netherlands, the officers of the artillery, 
together with Professors Moll and Van Beck, undertook a 
most elaborate series of observations in Holland. (The full 
account of their operations and results is given in the volume 
before us, No. 23, p- 424, &c.). A vast number of precau- 
tions not used in former experiments were adopted. The 
state of the atmosphere, in all its affections, was carefully 
observed at each station with the best instruments, and the 
distances of the stations accurately determined by trigonome- 
trical measurement. Of the various details we shall not 
attempt any description, but shall merely state, that the 
various results were carefully corrected for the state of the 
atmosphere, and compared with theory, and with previous 
determinations. The greatest attention was bestowed on 
having the shots rigidly simultaneous, by means of accurate 
time-keepers at each station. The place selected was an éx- 
tensive heath in the province of Utrecht, and the stations 
were small hills distinctly visible from éach other, at’ about 
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2} miles distant, the one named Kooltjezberg, the other 
Zevenboompjes. The general result from all the experi- 
ments was, that sourid travels at the rate of 1089.7445 
English feet per second, at 32° Farenheit. This result 
agrees nearly with that of the French philosophers, which is 
rather greater, as also that of Flamstead, Halley, &c. An 
extensive comparison of all former determinations, is given 
at the end of the paper. : 

On a former occasion we laid before our readers some 
account of Sir H. Davy’s researches relative to the preserva- 
tion of copper from oxidation, by the contact of more 
oxidable metals. In the volume of the Transactions now 
before us, we have a short paper, (No 12), from the same 
author, describing some further investigations on the same 
subject. He tried several experiments with the view of 
ascertaining the proportion of protecting metal which might 
be most advantageous ; hammered iron was compared with 
cast, and he found that the latter, which is the cheapest 
and most easily procured, is likwise best suited to the pur- 
pose; it lasts longer than any other protector, and the 
plumbaginous substance which is formed after the action 
of sea water upon it retains the original form of the iron, 
—e not impede the electrical action of the remaining 
metal. 

It would naturally follow, as a consequence of the theory 
upon which the process was deduced, that in many cases there 
would be a deposition of alkaline substances upon the nega- 
tively electrical copper; this Sir H. Davy found actually took 

lace. Some sheets of copper having been exposed nearly 
four months to the action of sea water, and defended by from 
ys to yo of their surface of zinc and iron, became coated 
with a white matter, which on analysis, was found to be 
principally carbonate of lime, and carbonate and hydrate of 
magnesia. Copper on vessels, defended to this extent, on 
becoming thus coated, became also covered with weeds, 
insects, &c. When the protection was diminished to below 
+30 Of the surface, the electrical power of the copper being 
less negative, more neutralized, and nearly in equilibrio 
with that of the menstrum, no such deposition or adherence 
of weeds, took place; the surface was slightly corroded, 
but not to such a degree as to be at all injurious. This ex- 
periment is of great practical importance, as pointing out the 
exact limits to be adopted in defending the coppering of 
ships. Sir H. Davy considers the wear of cast iron from 
the oxidation to be not so great, but that a mass of two or 
three inches in thickness will last for some years ; this, he 
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thinks, however, will depend in some measure upon other 
circumstances, such as the saltness of the sea, and perhaps 
the rapidity of the ship’s motion. It was with the view of. 
ascertaining the effect of this last circumstance, that the 
author has since made a voyage in a steam-boat across the 
German. ocean, and we understand, found that the utmost 
velocity of the vessel made no difference whatever in the 
protecting power of the iron. 

But in carrying on these researches, our author has not 
confined himself to the particular application, important as it 
is, which has now been mentioned: he has extended the 
praaie to several other objects. Of these the account he 

as given in the conclusion of the paper is but short, and we 
cannot do better than extract it. 


“ Weak solutions of salt act strongly upon copper ; strong ones, 
as brine, do not affect it ; and the reason seems to be, that they con- 
tain little or no atmospheric air, the oxygen of which seems neces- 
sary to give the electro-positive principle of change to menstrua of 
this class. I had anticipated the result of this experiment, and upon 
the same principle, of some others. 

« Alkaiine solutions, for instance, impede or prevent the action of 
sea-water on copper; having in themselves ihe positive electrical 
energy, which renders the copper negative. Lime water, even, in 
this way, renders null the power of action of copper on sea-water. 

«« The tendency of electrical and chemical action being always to 
produce an equilibrium in the electrical powers, the agency of all 
combinations formed of metals and fluids is to occasion decomposi- 
tion, in such an order, that alkaline, metallic, and inflammable mat- 
ters are determined to the negative part of the combination, and 
chlorine, iodine, oxygene and acid matters to the positive part. I 
have shewn in the Bokerian lecture for 1806, that this holds good in 
the voltaic battery. The same law applies to these feebler com- 
binations. If copper in contact with cast-iron be placed in a vessel 
half full of sea-water, and having its surface partially above that of 
the water, it will become coated with carbonate of lime, carbonate 
of magnesia, and carbonate of soda; and the carbonate of soda will 
gradually accumulate, till the whole surface in the air is covered 
with its crystals: and if the iron is in one vessel, and the copper 
forming the arc with it in another; and a third vessel of sea-water 
in electrical connection by asbestos, or cotton, is intermediate, the 
water in this intermediate vessel continually becomes less saline ; 
and undoubtedly by a continuance of the process might be rendered 
fresh.” Phil. Trans. 1824, 2, 246. 


: We should add, that in a note, the author mew that 
e is at present engaged in applying the principle of the ex- 
periment just densibel on inion solutions, to the preser- 
vation of animal and vegetable substances. Also, that scien- 
tific artist, Mr. Pepys, has ingeniously applied the protecting 
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principle by inclosing finely cutting instruments in handles, 
on. cases Itned with zinc. 

Several years have now elapsed since the president of the 
Royal Society in the further prosecution of those researches. 
on flame, which had already led him to the most important 
practical results, discovered some new and curious phenomena 
in ‘the combustion of mixed gases, by means of fine wires of 
platinum, introduced into them at a temperature below igni- 
tion. A wire of this sort being heated much below the point 
of visible redness, and immersed in a mixture. of coal gas and 
oxygen gas in due proportions, immediately became white 
hot, and continued to glow until all that was inflammable in 
the mixture was consumed. The wire, repeatedly taken out 
of the mixture and suffered to cool below the point of redness, 
instantly recovered its temperature on being again plunged 
mto the mixed gases. The same phenomena were produced 
in mixtures of oxygen with olefiant gas, with carbonic oxide, 
with cyanogen, and with hydrogen; and in the last case 
there was an evident production of water. When the wire 
was very fine, and the gases had been mixed in explosive 
proportions, the heat of the wire became sufficiently intense to 
cause them to detonate. . In mixtures which were non-explo 
sive from the redundancy of one or the other gas, the combi- 
nation of their bases went on silently, and the same chemical 
compounds were formed as by their rapid combustion. For 
the accounts of these researches, we refer our readers to the 
Phil. Trans. 1817, Part I. 7 

In the autumn of 1823, results of a nature closely analogou 
in some respects were announced by Professor Dobereier 
of Jena, with this striking additional circumstance, that 
when platinum in a spon Enh, is introduced into an explo- 
sive mixture of oxygen and hydrogen, the metal, even though 
its temperature had not been previously raised, immediately 
glows, and causes the union of the two gases to take place, 
sometimes silently, at others with detonation. It is remark- 
able, however, that platinum in this form, though so active 
on mixtures of oxygen and hydrogen, produces no effect, at 
common temperatures, on mixtures of oxygen with those 
compound gases which were found by Sir H. Davy to be so 
readily acted upon by the heated wire. One gas, carbonic 
oxide, indeed appears from the statements of M. M. Dulong 
and Thenard, to be capable of uniting with oxygen, at the 
temperature of the atmosphere, by means of the spongy pla- 
tinum; but Dr. Henry in repeating the experiment, found 
that though this is in strictness true, yet the combination was 
so extremely slow, that the due diminution of volume was not 
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completed till several days had elapsed. And on mixtures of 
olefiant gas, of carburetted hydrogen, or of cyanogen, with 


oxygen, the sponge does not, by any duration of contact, 
exert the smallest action at common temperatures. : 


It was this inefficiency of the platinum sponge on the 


compounds of charcoal and hydrogen, in mixture with 


oxygen, while it acts so remarkably on common hydrogen, 
and also, though slowly on carbonic oxide, that suggested 
to Dr. Henry the possibility of solving by its means some 
interesting problems in the analysis of gaseous bodies; he 
hoped more especially to be able to separate from each other 
the em constituting certain mixtures, to the compositions 
of which approximations only had been made, by comparing 
the phenomena and results of their combustion, with those 
which ought to ensue, supposing such mixtures to consist 
of certain hypothetical proportions of known gases. For 
instance, it might be expected that, from a mixture of hydro- 
gen and carburetted hydrogen with oxygen, the platinum 

onge would cause the removal of the ydroges; leavin 
the carburetted hydrogen unaltered. To ascertain this, an 
a variety of similar points, he made artificial mixtures of the 
combustible gases in known volumes, and submitted them, 
mixed with oxygen, sometimes to contact with the sponge, 
and sometimes with balls made of clay and platinum; a me- 
thod also used by Professor Dobereiner, the sponge bein 
mixed into a paste with fine clay, and then formed into sma 
balls, by which means it is readily passed up into a gaseous 
mixture, through the mercury in the pneumatic trough. 
Dr. Henry’s paper is of considerable length, and is so full 
of curious facts, that it is hardly possible to abridge it. 
Various mixtures of nearly all the gases formed the subjects 
of numerous experiments; in the first instance at common 
temperatures, and subsequently when the temperature was 
considerably raised. The former condition distinguishes 
those experiments which are comprized in the first section 
of the paper. The general conclusion to this section is given 
in the fol owing words :— 


“From the facts which have been stated, it appears, that when 
the compound combustible gases mixed with other, with hy- 
drogen, and with oxygen, are exposed to the platinum balls or 
sponge, the several gases are not acted upon with equal facility ; 
but that carbonic oxide is most disposed to unite with oxygen; 
then olefiant gas; and lastly, carburretted hydrogen. - By due re- 
gulation of the proportion of hydrogen, it is possible to change the 
whole of tha carbonic oxide into carbonic acid, without acting on 
the olefiant gas or carburetted hydrogen. With respect, indeed 
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to olefiant gas, this exclusion is attended with some difficulty, and 
it is generally more or less converted into carbonic acid and water; 
but it is easy, when olefiant gas is absent, so to reguiate the propor- 
tion of hydrogen, that the carbonic oxide may be entirely acidified, 
and the whole of the carburetted hydrogen be left unaltered. This 
will oe be found to have been accomplished, when the pla- 
tinum ball has occasioned a diminution of the mixture, at about 


the same rate as atmospheric air is diminished by nitrous gas, when 
the former is admitted to the latter in a narrow tube.” P. 276. 


In the 2d section Dr. Henry proceeds to trace the effects of 
the platinum on gaseous combinations at increased tempera- 
tures. He conceives that the effect of varying the proportion 
of free hydrogen to the compound combustible gases, on the 
degree of action which is excited by the platinum sponge, will 


perhaps admit of beg explained by examining the facts 


already stated in connexion with the degrees of combustibility 
of the compound gases under ordinary circumstances. He 
then states the order of their combustibility, as given by Sir 
H, Davy; and, observes, that it is precisely in this order 
that the three compound gases require hydrogen to be added 
to them, in order to be rendered susceptible of being acted 
upon by the platinum sponge. He hence considers it ex- 
tremely probable, that the temperature produced by the union 
of the hydrogen and oxygen, forming part of any mixture, is 
the circumstance which determines the combustible gases to 
unite or not with oxygen, by means of the sponge. 

Dr. H. however thought it further desirable to ascertain the 
exact temperature at which each of these gases unites with 
oxygen by means of the sponge. For this purpose the gases 
mixed with oxygen enough to saturate them, were severally 
exposed in small retorts, containing a platinum sponge, and 
immersed in a mercurial bath, to a temperature which was 
gradually raised till the gases began to act on each other. In 
this way a vast number of results, equally new and interesting, 
were obtained, which it will be impossible here to particula- 
rize. The gd section, we shall only add, contains the appli- 
cation of the facts before ascertained to the analysis of mixtures 
of the combustible gases in unknown proportions. 

The whole paper, it is obvious, must be carefully perused 
by any one who wishes fully to appreciate its excellence ; and 
as a model of accurate and elegant experimental inquiry, we 
cannot too highly recommend it to the attention of the 
student. 

Our readers will hardly need to be reminded of the valuable 
investigations respecting the deviation of the needle on ship- 
board, from the action of the iron of the vessel, which we 
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have from time to tie brought under their notice, and in 
which so much has been effected by Mr. Barlow, of the Royal 
Military nent To these researches some addition has 
lately been made by Mr.G. Harvey, of Plymouth. This gen- 
tleman’s name will bé known to our readers as connected with 
various able investigations on the effect of magnetism on 
chronometers, &c. He has lately turned his attention to the 
magnetism of ships; and an elaborate paper on the subject is 
inserted in the volume of the Transactions now before us 
(No.20). Whether the author has ever heard of Mr. Barlow’s 
discoveries we do not know; but it would seem rather strange, 
that in taking up an inquiry so closely connected with that 
in which Mr. B. has made such distinguished advances, he 
should not so much as allude to any previous researches on 
the subject. It niay certainly be said, that his object was 
not identically the same as that of Mr. B. or any earlier in- 
quirer; but, from the introductory paragraph, it appears to 
us to differ very little. 

“ Tt having appeared, from many unquestionable experiments, 
that the variation of the compass as determined on shipboard, is 
subject to remarkable anomalies arising from the unequal influence 


b 
of the iron distributed through the various parts of the vessel, and. 


from the changeable intensity of the same, occasioned by the diffe- 
rent directions of the ship’s head with respect to the magnetic 
meridian, and from its different situations on the surface of the 
earth, it seemed desirable that some attempt should be made, to 
discover in what way the attractive forces are distributed throughout 
the vessel, and particularly in the vicinity of the binnacle, by a 
series of careful experiments.” —P, 310. 


Such was Mr. Harvey’s object. He accordingly made ex- 
— on board several vessels; some having no iron on 

ard, except what was employed in their construction ; others 
in a state of complete equipment. Several stations were fixed 
upon in different parts of the vessel, having a reference to cer- 
tain imaginary planes, and the intensity of magnetic action at 
each station was to be determined with the ship’s head in 
several different positions, with respect to the magnetie meri- 


dian. The instrument employed for determining the intensity: 
was similar to that denominated the apparatus of Coulomb ; 


consisting of a magnetized cylindrical bar, twoinches and a 
half long, and ths of an inch diameter, delicately suspended 
by a single fibre of a silk-worm to the extremity of an adjust- 


ing screw, which worked in the cap of the glass vessel inclosing. 


the bar. A brass wire likewise passed eee the cap, having 
its lower end bent into an angular form, for the purpose of 
placing the bar ia a direction at right angles to the magnetic 
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meridian, previous to its being allowed to oscillate. On the 
different days devoted to the experiments, before visiting the 
ship, the time of making 50 vibrations of the needle was de- 
termined in. the centre of a meadow, and of which the sub- 
stratum was clay-slate, by a mean of six sets of experiments, 
performed with the utmost care; the time being registered 
to se seconds. The instrument was then taken on board, 
and placed in succession at the different stations, previously 
assumed in the ship, and the mean of six sets of experiments 
determined at each station with the same care as on land. 
The times of performing the oscillations on shore, and at each 
of the assumed points in the ship, necessarily gave the mag- 
netic intensity at each station in terms of the terrestrial 
intensity, and which in this case was represented by 100. 

The results of extensive observations conducted in this way 
on board four different vessels, with others of a more limited 
kind on board six others are given in tables. From a com- 
parison of these, it appears that the changes of intensity under 
the different circumstances are remarkably great and irregu- 
lar. It is impossible here to describe them particularly, as 
they are only to be explained by a reference to the sections 
oad lans of the ships with which the paper is illustrated. 
Mr. ff. calculated the position of the centre of force in each 
case, which was found to undergo very curious changes; in 
one instance he found the locus of it to be a curve of double 
curvature. 

The magnetism arising from position is, it is well known, 
of a very variable kind; developing its imtensity in some 
situations of an iron mass, with singular energy and force, 
and in others exhibiting only an action of the feeblest kind. 
These changes, manifesting their influence in an instanta- 
neous and rapid manner, are considered by Mr. Harvey to 
account for many of the anomalies in the course of these ex- 

eriments, from the numerous alterations which took place 
in the bearings of the ship’s head, and the consequent change 
of intensity of every mass of iron. 

From a subsequent set of experiments he concludes, that 
the changes of magnetic intensity, at any station in the 
vessel are regulated by laws analogous to those which m- 
fluence uiiighe tmasees of iron. The variations of intensity, 
however, at the several stations were of a very unequal kind. 
In some parts of the ship the alteration of a quarter ofa 
point in the direction of the head was productive of a greater 
change than the variation of an entire point at some other 
stations. Nor does the change of intensity at the same point 
appear to be proportional to the alteration in the direction of 
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the ship’s head. Such inequalities must however be consi- 
dered as necessary consequences of the irregular distribution 
of the iron, and of its inequality of action. 

One of the most curious of Mr. H.’s results is, that no defi- 
nite relation appears to exist between the magnitudes of the 
ships, and of the resulting intensities; but it seemed in ge- 
neral, that the changes of intensity were considerably greater 
on board small ships than in those of larger size. ve 

We omitted to allude to one interesting topic, which is 
adverted to near the beginning of the paper. Mr, HH. found 
that the proximity of houses sensibly affected the instrument, 
when carrying on his operations on land ; and it was to guard 
against this that he chose his station in an open field. This 
fact was observed some years ago (though Mr.H. does not 
allude to it) by Professor Hansteen, who concluded, from 
observations made on the effects of a tower at Copenhagen on 
an apparatus like Mr. Harvey’s, for measuring the intensity, 
that every vertical mass on the earth’s surface, composed of 
any materials whatever, acquires a species of pengnatze power, 
having a south pole above and a north pole below. [See 
Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, No. 8, p. 299.] We may 
here take occasion to remark, that the fact observed by Pro- 
fessor Hansteen appears to us not unlikely to afford a satis- 
factory solution of several apparent anomalies which the 
magnetic needle has presented to the notice of different ob- 
servers ; among these there is one of a very remarkable kind, 
which we alluded to in our Review of the Philosophical 
Transactions, 1823, Part II. Ina paper in that volume, by 
Mr. Barlow, a remarkable difference is mentioned between 
the indications of the needle in and out of doors. Mr. B, 
seems very doubtful as to the nature of this effect, and is 
rather he to ascribe it to the influence of light ; [see his 
paper, p. 340, &c.] We have long been rather disposed to 
attribute it to some modification of the same effect as that 
mentioned by Hansteen, and which we think by no, means 
unlikely to be of a thermo-electric nature. 

In the present improved state of navigation, the accuracy 
of chronometers is a point of the most essential importance, 
and one to which accordingly the greatest attention has been 
giyen, both in respect to the construction of the machine, and. 
to the investigation and prevention of external causes of 
inaccuracy. It has been shewn by Mr. Fisher, astronomer 
to the Arctic expedition, and subsequently by other experi- 
menters, that chronometers are sensibly affected by magne- 
tism ; but besides this source of irregularity in their rates, 
there is another, which appears hitherto to have been over- 
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looked ; this is the variable density of the medium in whieh 
the balance performs its vibrations. To this curious point 
the attention of Mr. Harvey has been directed, and in the 
paper which he has laid before the Royal Society, and which 
appears in the present volume of the Transactions, he con- 
ceives it will clearly appear, that changes in the density 
of the air will produce very sénsible alterations in the rates 
of delicate chronometers. 

His first experiments consisted in subjecting chronometers 
to a less pressure than that afforded by the ordinary state of 
the atmosphere. This was done by partially exhausting a re- 
ceiver under which they were placed ; with several chrono- 
meters it appeared that the rate increased with the diminution 
of pressure ; but with others, exactly the reverse took place. 
The same experiment was varied, by transporting the chrono- 
meters to a place considerably elevated above the sea, and 
comparing their rate with that which obtained at the level 
of the sea. Here again the same difference of rate, with the 
same irregularity as to particular chronometers, was exhi- 
bited. This was tried in several different places, and calcu- 
lated on the same data for various others at different eleva- 
tions. Thus, although it appears from these experiments 
that the alterations of rate in the same chronometer depend 
on the density of the medium in which it is placed, yet the 
magnitudes and characters of the changes in different time- 
keepers are very dissimilar, which would seem to arise from 
some peculiarity of construction. 

From these effects of a diminution of atmospheric pressure, 
it was inferred by the author, that from an increase results 
entirely the reverse would arise; that is, that each particu- 
lar instrument, if it gained by being placed in air of a /ess 
density than the ordinary state of the atmosphere, ought to 
lose by being subjected toa greater. Accordingly by intro- 
ducing different time-keepers into a condensing engine, fur- 
sichok with an appropriate mercurial gauge, those opposite 
results actually place. 

Thirdly, to obtain alterations of rate of the most striking 
and remarkable kind, the effects of suddenly removing the 
instruments from condensed into rarified air, and vice versd, 
were estimated by a series of careful experiments. The 
results were exactly such as might have been expected, and 
differed in different instruments as before. 

The fourth point to which Mr. Harvey’s attention was 
directed was, to consider how far the ordinary changes 
in the density of the air may be likely to exercise an in- 
fluence on the rate of a chronometer. The range of the 
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mercurial column in London, may onan average be estimated 
at 24 inches, and the author thinks there can be no doubt, but 
the difference produced in the density of the air by such a 
range, must, if the transition be at all sudden, and the dif- 
ference constant for 24 hours, or even less, be sutliciently 
considerable to affect the majority of chronometers ; he found 
however, a great difference in this respect existing among 
the chronometers which he tried; the change of density 
which in one machine would occasion. an alteration of rate 
amounting to several seconds, in another, would scarcely 
produce any sensible effects ; and he found, during the whole 
of the experiments, a considerable difference in this parti- 
cular, between pocket and box chronometers; the former 
being most readily affected by alterations of atmospheric 
density. | 

After stating the particulars of these experiments, Mr. H,. 
makes the following interesting remarks :— 


“ From these experiments it may therefore be inferred, that a dif- 
ference in the density of the atmosphere represented by a quantity 
less than an inch of quicksilver, if continued tor a day, was capable of 
affecting all the chronometers employed ; and this is an atmospheric 
change by no means uncommon in this variable climate. Nor is it 
indeed necessary that the alteration of density should even continue 
for twenty-four hours, since from the change of rate being instan- 
taneous (as will be proved in a subsequent page), six hours will be 
sufficient in some cases to disclose it. In cases however where the 
variations of the mercurial column are but small, and its transition 
from one state to another marked by a gradual character, ‘the effect 
on the generality of chronometers, is scarcely if at all perceptible. 
With a difference in the mercurial column of an inch and three 
quarters, or two inches, I have little doubt but all time-keepers 
will be influenced; and it is moreover known, that from a species 
of re-action in the atmospherical columns, it not unfrequently hap- 
pens that the greatest depression of the barometer succeeds to a 
considerable elevation of it, and vice versa, so as to exhibit a dif- 
ference of this kind. In the instance of the remarkable depression 
of the barometer, in December 1821, Mr. Howard informs us it 
sunk on the 25th instant to 27.83 inches, and on the 27th remained 
for twelve hours stationary at 28.07 inches; and from which 
time to the gist, it rose to go inches. How many examples 
might be selected from the experiments recorded in the preceding 
pages, to prove that a difference of two inches in the barome- 
ter for 12 hours, would be sufficient to produce an alteration 
of rate; and there can be little doubt, that had the rates of 
some good chronometers been carefully attended to,* during 
this singular alteration of atmospheric density, variations of rate 
at least equivalent to that produced by transporting a time. 


* Ihave attempted, but without success, to obtain the rates of some good 
chronometers during this period. 
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_keeper from London to Geneva, would have beeen observed. . ‘The 


sudden changes to which the density of the atmosphere .is.some- 


times. liable an this climate, renders it necessary therefore, that 


4 correction should be applied to the rate of a chronometer propor- 


tional to the alteration of density; the correction partaking in 


some cases of a positive character, and in others of a negative. 
A similar correction must likewise be necessary when a traveller 
le 
of 
Mexico. ‘The value of the correction will be different: for different 


time-keepers, and in all cases must be determined by previous ex. 


periment. 
* The changes here alluded to can influence chronometers only 


‘ beyond the tropics, since between them it is known, that the fluetua- 
‘tions of the barometer do not much exceed a quarter of an inch 5 but 


in the arctic regions, where the causes which promote alterations of 
atmospheric density are the greatest, the effect on the time-keeper 
must be the greatest also. In proportion, however, as.we ascend aboye 
the level of the sea, the uncertain shanges of the barometer., are 
known to approximate to nl therefore at higher eleva- 
tions, the same chronometer would preserve a greater regularity of 
rate than in the lower regions of the air.” P. 397, 
_ ft now became the subject of question, whether the altera- 
tions of rate displayed the, 
going experiments, 18 acqu ely On the change 
pressure taking place, or whether any length of, time 1s,re- 


uired to produce the effect. Numerous. experiments shewed 
the former is the case. WO 


_.. Mr. H. tried a further experiment, to ascertain, whether 


the increase of temperature, generated by the condensation of 
air, had influenced the results. This was found. notte. have 

To account for these changes of rate, the most simple’ sup- 
position is, that.a change takes place in the arc_of) vibration 
of the balance, in consequence of the altered density of. the 
air. Ifthe adjustment of the balance were so’, perfect jas, to 
ive. an exact isochronism in its vibrations, the increase or 
of the arc would not affect the isochronism, ‘ner 
consequently the rate. But if, as must-be the case in reality, 
the isochronism be in the slighest ‘degree ‘imperfect, this 
change in the are will cause a + some the rate, _ From the 
very delicate nature of the balance, and increase in.thedensity 
of the medium, will tend to diminish its ares.of vibration. 
Mr. Attwood (Phil. Trans. 1794) gave an expression, for the 
function which represents the daily aberration. of @ ehrono- 
meter. It-depends on the ratio of the. original and disturbed 
axes, affected by an exponent. denoting the ratio between, the 
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elastic force of the spring, and the angular distances from the 
point of quiescence. It is shewn, that according to certain 
alterations in these elements, the rate will undergo certain 
alterations. It appears, that if the supposition be that which 
accords with the elastic force of the spring being in a less 
ratio than that of the angular distances from the point of 
-quiescence, then if the disturbed arc be /ess than the original, 
.the value of the function will be positive, or. the chronometer 
will gain in condensed air, and vice versé. If on the other hand, 
‘we suppose the ratio of the elastic force of the spring to be 
greater than that of the angular distances, then in Ar Be “ata 
air the value will be negative, and the chronometer will lose ; 
and vice versa. | | 
_ Every reader will be struck with the extreme elegance of 
this application of mathematics to the physical problem: It 
-at once points out to us a cause which will produce a chang 
of rate on an alteration of density in the medium, and equally 
accounts for that singular circumstance, that the ed 
should be of an opposite character in different instruments. 
Upon the whole, we cannot quit the subject, without recom- 
mending to the critical and mathematical reader, the whole 
paper, as a truly beautiful specimen of dp) experimental in- 
quiry in the first instance, combined with a subsequent appli- 
cation of the resources of analysis, leading at once to the true 
theory of a class of phenomena of no inconsiderable interest 
in a practical point of view, 
_ Our remarks have already extended themselves to a greater 
length than, we fear, will be agreeable to many of our readers ; 
-we must, therefore, be very brief in our notice of the-only re- 
maining investigation to which we have to direct their atten- 
tion. is comprizes an example of the practical application 
of chronometers in some important determinations of longi- 
tudes. The paper is entitled, “a short account of some 
_observations made with chronometers, in two expeditions sent 
out by the Admiralty, at the recommendation of the Board 
of Longitude, for ascertaining the longitudes of Madeira and 
Falmouth, by Dr. J. L. Tiarks; No. 19.” In these excursions, 
a point of wey high importance in geography came into 
notice. Dr. T. by observations with numerous excellent 
chronometers, transported many times backwards and for- 
wards between Dover and Falmouth, as also afterwards be- 
tween Portsmouth and Falmouth, found the differences of 
longitude so-deduced to be greater by several seconds of time, 
(on the former instance 4 sec. corresponding-to 1 min. m dis- 
tance), than those found by thé,trigonometrical survey. Having 
verified this remarkable dlserepancy, by using every possible 
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degree of exactness in his observations, the author enters 
upon some mathematical investigations, to point out how the 
error must have crept into the results of thesurvey, . This he 
shews, took place in the mode of reducing the results. for the 
sphericity of the earth; and points out, that the value adopted 
in calculating the survey for the earth’s ellipticity 1s incorreet, 
whilst the results of his chronometrical observations agree 
very closely with the most exact determinations of the figure 
of the earth. This agreement will doubtless be very much in 
favour of the chronometers, and there cannot remain. much 
doubt, that the error which Dr. T. has the merit. of having 
pointed out, does really exist; but it may perhaps becomea 
subject of question, after what has been ascertained respect- 
ing the changes of rate to which chronometers may become . 
subject, whether the variation in the pressure may not have | 
been such in the intervals of these observations as to require. 
attention, and to have been sufficient to. cause some part of 
the difference. here 


‘ 
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TueReE is nothing which respects the East more remark-;, 
able than the permanency of the habits, manners and iusti-, 
tutions. by which its several tribes and kingdoms are. dis-;, 
tin wih | The character of the people has been as stable. 
immoyeable as the mountains and valleys which. diver-, 
sify the face of their country; and the features of Ararat, 
or of Libanus, are as much altered by the action of time, as). 
are the national usages of the wandering hordes or powerful, 
empires, which occupy the plains by which they are sur-, 
rounded. The mode of life which prevailed: in the days) of |; 
Abraham, is followed by the Arabian shepherds of the present 

day. The manners of Laban’s family again; the pursuits |, 
an occupation of Jacob, his marriage, the character of his, 
wives, and the principle on which he procured them, are. 
still. vividly represented in the pastoral districts of Mesopo-.., 
tamia, as well as among the numerous clans who watch;their } 
flocks in the desert between the Red sea and the Persian) 
gulph. In the establishment of a modern Emir, we find the, 
same, wealth, the same authority, the same employments, | 
recreations, domestic habits and public regulations, which 

marked the state of an Ishmaelitish prince, two thousand, 

years before the Christian era. The traveller in Arabia, in 
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these lattér days, beholds exhibited in the heads of the greater 


families, the temity and opulence of the man of Uz; sees 
the descendant of Esau by -his sword ; and the progeny 
of Hagar ‘traversing the wilderness, armed with the bow 
and quiver, rich in camels and she asses, atid their hands, 


as of old, lifted against every one who intrudes upon their 


parched and ‘desolate inheritance. 

It is for these reasons, that the ancient history, the reli- 
gton, and the civil institutions of all oriental nations are 
ound to receive the best and most pleasing illustration, 
from a survey of the habits and manners which they continue 


to follow at the od day. The case is extremely dif- — 


ferent with regard to all European countries.” For example, 


it would be in vain to seek in the usages anid manners of — 


England, as they appear in the nineteenth century, an 
illustration of any obscure passage in the works of Gildas, 
or of Jeffery of Monmouth, or of Matthew of Westminster. 
On the Pag account, the present habits of rte of 
Bavaria do not throw light:on the Germany of Tacitus ; 
while the description ‘which Julius Cesar gives of the abo- 


riginal ‘inhabitants of Great Britain does not tend in the 


smallest degree, to identify the dwellers on thie Thames or 
the Forth, with the fierce barbarians who, in his time ven- 
tured to oppose in the field of battle, the legions of Rome. 
The modes and establishments of the West are deficient in 
that principle of permanency and sameness, which enables 
us to 

the practice of our own days, a guide to lead us, with per- 
fect intelligence, through all the intricacies and darkness of 
the most ancient annals, and to a full and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the remotest nations of the earth. For these 
advantages, we must confine ourselves to the language and 
institutions of Asia, and throughout that vast continent wé 


shall find that all the uses of thinking and acting are lrke 


the laws of the Medes, which admitted of no change. 
When biblical criticism and sacred antiquities first invited 

the attention of Protestant Divines, their industry was for- 

tunately ditected to the remains of oriental literature, and 


to an examination of the actual condition of society in those — 


countries of which the inspired writers were natives. One 
of the first authors in this department was Bochart ; whosé 

phia Sacra and Hierozoicon are works which con- 
tinue to be highly esteemed, and to afford great assistance 
to d number of less laborious compilers. In his time, indeed, 
comparatively little information had been obtained from 
the volumes of travellers in Palestine and other eastern 
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countries; and we have to add, that the little which he 
did possess, was a good deal obscured, by the unseasonable 
introduction of Hebrew analogies and Talmudical imagina- 
tions, But with all these objections to his labours, Bochart 
must be acknowledged to have conferred a signal favour on 
theological learning, by his ingenious interpretation of man 
difficult passages in the ancient Scriptures, and particularly 
by the new light which he derived, in a great variety of 
cases, from his minute knowledge of sacred geography, and 
of the natural history of the East. ; 
In more modern times we have been supplied with a large 
stock of materials for illustrating the Holy Scriptures, as 
well as other portions of ancient history. We owe much to 
Pococke, Maundril, Chardin, and the Abyssinian Bruce. 
This last writer paid particular attention to Jewish antiqui- 
ties, and thereby succeeded in giving the proper meaning to 
a number of words and phrases in the Old Testament, which 
were not formerly understood. Since his day, we have to 
add the names of Shaw, Norden, ‘Morier, Niebhier, Dr. 
Edward Clarke, Browne, Buckingham, Forbes, Belzoni, and 
Wilson, to all of whom the oriental scholar is very much 
indebted. Hyde, Richardson, Jones and Malcolm, have 
added their contributions to a more recondite and mystical 
species of learning; but these authors, as well as Reland, 
Henry, Juriew and Lewis, are entitled to the lasting grati- 
tude of every one who is desirous to view the ancient world, 
through the medium of its literature, religious rites and 
Every student of divinity is acquainted with Harmer’s 
Observations, and with Burder’s Oriental Customs: andi Lite- 
rature; and we may add, there is no one who has read: them 
with attention, who will not be ready to approve the plan 
upon which these works are constructed, and the accuracy 
and talent with which they are compiled. The volumes now 
before us are written with the same object, and are, gene- 
rally speaking, formed of materials derived from the same 
sources. Mr, Paxton divides his subject into three parts, 
and illustrates Scripture, 1st from the Geography of the East; 
edly, From. the Natural History of the Bast; and gdly, 
From the Customs and Manners of ancient, and modern 
Nations. . id ond on 
_In the first part, he draws largely and freely upon Dr. 
Wells and Bochart ; abridging with success their dissertations 
on the situation of the Garden of Eden, the Mountains of 
Ararat, the Land of Shinar, and the City and Tower of 
Babel. Then he comes to the Dispersion of. Mankind, the 
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‘Conquests and Kingdom of Nimrod, the Mountains of Canaan, 
and the Lakes and Rivers of Palestine. With respect to the 
two former of these subjects, the Professor would have ob- 
tained some useful knowledge in the learned work of the 
late Dr. Hales, entitled, an Analysis of Ancient Chronology ; 
more especially in regard to the character and dominions 
of Nimrod, on which he has not, we think, adopted the most 
probable opinions. There is not, we grant, any sure ground 
on which to come to a decided ind ment, in relation to 
a point which has received so little li rhe from history ; but 
Dr. Hales has collected every ray of that light, and made it 
to bear so skilfully upon the facts in which all writers 
agree, that henceforth, we are satisfied there will be among 
oriental scholars, a nearer approach to unanimity, respecting 
origin of the Assyrian empire, than there has hitherto 
een, 
_ The second part embraces a description of animals and 
vegetables. The latter are classed under the two heads of 
“ Herbs and Shrubs of Canaan,” and the “ Woods and Trees 
of Palestine.” The former denomination comprehends “ Tn- 
sects, Reptiles, Amphibious Animals, Beasts of Prey, Birds 
of Prey, and Domestic Animals.” There is a great deal of 
instructive and entertaining matter in all these sections, 
but it is not such as to admit either of quotation or abridg- 
ment. We may be allowed, perhaps, to make an exception 
in favor of the following passage, which appears to explain 
very naturally some circumstances touching the parable of 
the fig;tree, which have not been clearly uptarithod " 


well known that the fruit of these prolific trees)always 
prececes the leaves; and consequently when. our Saviour saw one 
of them in, full leaf, he might according to the common course of 
nature, .very. justly look for fruit, and haply find some beccores, if 
hot. some winter figs, still adhering to the branches. But the diffi- 
culty admits of another solution, which some. may perhaps reekon 
more satisfactory. It has already been stated, .on the authority of 
Pliny, that one species of fig-tree. is always: “and 
bearing fruit, some ripe or ‘very ‘far advanced, according’ to the 
season, some in the bud or in the blossom. | The statement of this’ 
renowned ancient is confirmed in general by Norden, who gives: 
the same account of the sycamore, | ‘ This tree,’ le imforms ‘us, 
‘rises to the height of a beech, and bears its fruit in a manner. 

different. from other trees. It: has them on the trunk itself, which 
shoots) out little sprigs, in form of a grape stalk, at the end/of 
which, grows the fruit, close to one another, most like bunches, of 
grapes, The tree is always green, and bears fruit several times an 
the year, without observing any certain seasons; for 1 have seen 
some sycamores that have fruit two months after others.’ Such, it 
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is reasonable to , was the fig-tree which incurred the male- 
‘diction of our Lord. Tt stood by a side of the public road leading 
from Bethany to Jerusalem; it was therefore a wild fig or . 
“more, for this was the only species that planted in such ‘situa- 
‘tions, It is always green, (with leaves unquestionably); but | he 
‘might discern the leaves of the tree, and its general verdure, ‘long 
‘before it was clear to observation whether any figs adhered to the 
trunk or.not. It bears fruit several times in the year, without ob- 
‘serving any certain seasons ; our Lord, then, did not expect this tree 
to bear its fruit out of the proper season, for he knew it di 
the usual. time of figs, aol eheiivend at any season of the year.” 


- The third part of the work is the most important of the 
whole; containing illustrations of Scupture, the pas- 
toral life of the Orientals; from the state of agriculture in 
the East; from the houses, cities, walls and towers of the 
East; from the dress of the Orientals; the meals and public 
entertainments of the East; .from the marriage ceremonies ; 
from the contracts and covenants of Eastern nations; from 
the various modes in which the Orientals essed their 
respect for one another; from the honours shewed to the 
dead; from the administration of justice in Palestine and 
the East; from the public games in Greece; and fromthe 
military affairs of the ancients. We know not whether the 
following observations are quite new, but they are at: least 
ingenious and amusing: 
- Many of the Arabian inhabitants of Palestine and Barbér 
wear no shirts, but go almost entirely naked, or with only a cl 
¢ast about their bodies, or a kind of mantle. It is not improbable 
‘that the poorer inhabitants of Judea were clothed in much the same 
manner as the Arabs of those countries in modern times, having ‘no 
be just, it ilustrates promise of Sampson. to, gy 
margin of our bibles, thirty shirts, if they could discover the 
meaning of hig riddle. It cannot easily be imagined that they were 
what we.call sheets, for Sampson might have slain thirty, Philistines 
near, Askelon, and not haye found one sheet: or if he slew those 
who were ing their beds with them on their travels, as' they 
often do in times, the slaughter of fifteen had been sufficient, 
for in the. East, as in other-countries, every. bed is providedwith 
‘two sheets; but he: slew just thirty, in order to obtain: thitty 
sedenim.or shirts, Hf this meaning of the term be admitted, the deed 
must have been very provoking to. the Philistines; for 
since only people of more easy circumstances wore shirts, they, were 
nat. thirty of the common people-that he slew, but thirty persans.of 
figure antl consequence, ‘The same. word. is used b the propane 
Isgiah,.in his description ofthe splendid and costly dress in which 
people of rank and Pekan then delighted, rendered in our transla- 
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tion, fine linen; which seems to place it beyond a doubt. that they 
find from, the anecdote, extracted. from 
»Maurice’s Indian Antiquities, that a sovereign was held, in 
consideration : according»to his weight: whence ate to 
infer, that in proportion as a prince became corpulent, lie 
gained ‘firmer hold upon the affections or reverence of his 
people. The interest which the subjects of the Mogul’ felt 
or pretended to feel, in his personal rosperity, was long 
manifested by a curious ceremony. “On his birth day, in 
obedience to.an ancient custom, he is weighed in @ balince, 
in the presence of his principal nobility. The ceremony is 
performed in a spacious apartment of the palace, into which 
none are admitted but by special permission. The bcales 
in which the emperor was weighed when Sir Thoms! Roe re- 
sided at his court, were plated) with gold ; and the beam 
‘on which they hung, by great chains, was made of the samie 
‘precious metal. emperor, sitting in. one; these scales, 
was weighed first against silver coin, which was ssn | 
afterwards distributed among the poor; then he was wei 

inst gold, and after that, against jewels.. By his, weight, 

‘which the physicians‘keep an. exact yearly account, 

‘presume to give an opinion relative to the present healthful 
state of his body; of which, whatever be their real sentiments, 


they always, speak in flattering terms.,,.This ceremony, of - 


‘weighing, the Emperor of, Hindostan is, performed. twice 
“every year, at the solar and the lunar anniversary, of his birth; 
and according as he is: lighter or heavier. ‘than: before, : the 
physician to attend, pronounces: him: in «pros- 
‘perous’ or declining state. Hence the doom:of Belshazzar, 
‘written upon the wall, admits of a literal interpretation’; 
‘it alhides, says’ Mr. Paxton, to a custom which the Hindoos, 
when they emigrated ftom Persia, the’ land’ of their fathers, 
carried. with them, and transmitted through a Tong succession 
of: down to modern timese, 


1e. account here, given, of the entertainments of the 
Jews; we, find an, observation which appears to explain very 
yi was used on a certain 
oceasion by our Blessed: Lord, and which has, not only 
‘created much difficulty to the biblical critic, but. has.even 
‘been made one of the main props of a very unnatural and 
revolting hypothesis in religion. “ The names -of the «per- 
sons to be invited were inscribed upon tablets, and the gate 
Was Set open to receive those who had obtained them; but 


to prevent any getting in that had no ticket, orily one leaf 
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of the door was, left open, and that was strictly guarded 
by the servants ofthe family. Those who were admitted had 
to go along a narrow passage to the, room; and. after all 
who,had received tickets of admission, were, assembled, the 
master of the house rose and shut door, and, then 
the entertainment began.” Our Lord evidently. refers. to the 
custom of his own nation in his answerto, one .whg, idly 
inquired, Are there few that be saved ?).‘‘ Strive,” said.he, 
“ to enter in at the strait gate; for many,,I ‘say unto’you, 
will seek to enter in, and shall not be able. When once 
the master of the house hath risen up and shut to the door, 
and ye begin to stand without and knock ‘at the door, 
saying, Lord, Lord, open unto us; and he shall answer and 
Aap nate you, | know not whence ye are.” | 

_The allusion made by our Saviour affords a key to the trae 
meaning of his words; which is, that mankind should be 
careful to avail themselves of their privileges before the time 
appointed for their probation shall elapse; .because when the 
hmited period shall have expired, such as were invited will 
find themselves in a condition even more painful and hope- 


less than that of those to whom no invitation had ever been 
tendered. 


In Hindostan, when a person of rank and opulence >re- 
ceives a guest whom he wishes to distinguish by peculiar 
marks of regard, he pours upon his hands and arms, in pre- 
sence of the whole company, a delightful odoriferous perfume, 
puts a golden cup into his hand, and pours wine into it 
till it runs over; assuring him at the same time, that/it is to 
him a great pleasure to receive him into his house, and 
that he shall find under his roof, every comfort that he has 
it in his power to bestow. The reference in the 93gd Psalm 
to their custom, which, it is probable, was at one time gene- 
ral throughout the East, is at once beautiful and retriking: 
“ Thou preparest a table for me in presence of mine 
enemies; thou anointest my head with oil; my cup runneth 
The following of a Scriptural was 
quite new to us. he oriental slave, we are told, must not 
look his master in the face; he stands before him with his 
eyes directed to the ground, or fixed on the hand ot his 
owner, watching the sign which is to regulate his move- 
ments. Tothis profound reverence and solicitous attention 
of the bondman in the presence. of his master, the Psalmist 
evidently alludes when he describes his feelings and conduct 
when engaged in the solemn exercises of devotion. “ Unte 
Thee, lift I up mine eyes, O thou that dwellest in the heavens. 
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‘Behold; ‘as the eyes of sérvants look unto the ‘hand of 
‘their masters, and as the eyes of a maiden unto the hand 
of her mistress, so our eyes wait upon the’ Lord our God 
‘urtil he have'mercy upon us.” 
Can’ the expression used by Isaiah in reference to the 
‘Messiah, “ he'shall sprinkle many nations,’ be explained by the 
following usage? ‘When the company was ready to separate, 
says @ Certain traveller, a servant entered and sprinkled them 
profusely with rose water, as a valedictory mark of his mas- 
ter’s regard. In some places this was done at the beginnin 
of the entertainment, and was considered as a cordial ‘we 
come. Mr, Bruce informs us, that when he rose to take his 
leave of an eastern’ family, he ‘ was presently wet to the skin 
by deluges of orange flower water” ‘The first time,’ says 
‘Niebuker, speaking of his reception in the house of'a Greek 
merchant at Rosetta, ‘we were received with all the eastern 
ceremonies ; there was one of our company who was ‘exces- 
sively surprised, when a domestic placed himself before him, 
‘and threw watef at him, as. well on his face as on his clothes.’ 
It\is supposed, that the Prophet alludes to this custom, when 
‘he predicted, that the author of Christianity would sprinkle, 
or receive, many nations with kindness and munificence, and 
entertain them with a feast of fat things, after the manner of 
“We are reminded by the expression, feast of fat things, 
of the corresponding phrase used by the same inspired writer, 
‘of wites on the'lees. ‘The natives of the East keep their wine 
in earthen jars, from which they have no method of+drawin; 
jt' off pure; and, for this reason, it is commonly in a thick and 
turbid state by the lees with which it is'mixed.’ ‘To remedy 
this meonventence, they filtrate or strain it through a‘cloth’; 
and to this ‘practice Isaiah is supposed’ to allude, when he 
‘says, ‘And in this mountain shall the herd of hosts’ make 
‘unto all peoplea feast of fat things, a feast of wines 'on the lees, 
‘of fat things full of marrow, of wines on the lees well refined.’ 
The same allusion occurs in our Lord’s declaration to the 
Pharisees ; “ Ye strain at (out) a gat, and swallow a camel.” 
Maimonides in his treatise of forbidden meats,’ affords’a re- 
markable illustration of our Saviour’s: proverbial expression: 
“He who strains wine, or vinegar, or strong drink, ard éats 
the gnats or flies, ‘or worms ‘which he ‘hath ‘stramed: off, ‘is 
whipped.” In those hot countries, gnats were apt to fall 
into wine, if it were not ‘carefully covered ; and passing the 
liquor through a strainer, ‘that no gnat’ or part of one might 
remain, grew into a proverb for exactness about little matters. 
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It is obvious at the same time, that our translation should be 
strain out, and not strain at ; the latter expression conveying 
a very different and less suitable meaning. 
The Abbe Muriti informs us, that itis a common practice 
in' Cyprus, to change the vessels in which their wine is kept. 
This is done to improve it ; and he says, nothing tends. more 
to bring it to perfection than to draw it off into,another vessel, 
provided this is not done until a year after it is put into the 
cask. Chardin observes, they often pour wine from vessel to 
‘vessel in eastern countries ; for when they begin one jar, they 
are obliged immediately to empty it into smaller vessels or into 
bottles, else it would grow sour. The Prophet Jeremiah al- 
ludes to this custom in the ease of Moab, who had become ex- 
ceedingly corrupt during a long course of prosperity. “ Moab 
has been at ease from his youth, and he hath settled on his 
lees, aud has not been emptied from vessel to vessel, neither 
has he gone into captivity; therefore his scent remained in 
him, and his taste is not »ged.” 
The numerous allusions in Scripture to the ora, as an em- 
blem of power, are sufficiently explained by, the fact, that such 
an emblem of might and authority, is still very generally em- 
ployed throughout the East. A horn adorns the head of all 
‘princely personages in Oriental mythology. Large horns, too, 
representing the glory of the deity, are planted,on the heads 
of their idols, or placed in their hands; to which circun- 
stance, the Prophet seems to refer in these words: ‘ he had 
horns coming out of his hand; and there was the hiding 
of his power.” The Indian soldier wears a horn of steel on 
the front of his helmet, directly over the forehead. In Abys- 
sinia, the head-dress of the principal governors, according. to 
Mr. Bruce, consists of a large broad fillet bound upon ‘toot 
forehead, and tied behind. In the middle of this rises a horn, 
or conical piece of silver, about four inches long, much in the 
shape of our common candle-extinguishers. This is called 
Kirn, a slight corruption of the Hebrew word Kasen, a horn, 
and is only worn in reviews or parades after victory, The 
crooked manner in which they hold the neck when this orna- 
ment.is on their forehead, for fear it should. fall forward, 
seems to agree with what the Psalmist calls ppoaking with a 
stiff neck: ** Lift not up your horn on high; Speak not with 
a stiff neck ;” for it perfectly shows the meaning of speaking 
in this attitude, when the horn is held exactly like the horn 
ofaunicorn. An allusion is even made. to this idea in ano- 
ther passage, “ But my horn shalt thou exalt like the horn 
of a unicorn.” To raise the horn was to clothe one with 
authority, or to do him honour; te lower it, to cut it off, 
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or to take it away, was to deprive one of power, or to treat 


him with disrespect. 
Salutations at meeting are not less common in the East 
than in the countries of Europe; but this mark of reverence 
or kindness, is usually confined to those of the same nation 
or religious party: When the Arabs salute one another, itis 
generally in these terms: Salam Aleikum, “ peace be with 
hte ;” laying, as they utter the words, the right hand on the 
eart. The answer is, Aleikum Essalam, “ with you be 
peace ;” to which aged people are inclined to add, “ and the 
mercy and blessing of God.” The Mahommedans of Egypt 
and Syria never address a Christian in those terms: they con- 
tent themselves with saying, “Good day to you,” or “ Friend, 
how do you do?” Neibuker’s statement is confirmed by 
Mr. Bruce, who says, that some Arabs to whom he gave tlie 
salam, or salutation of peace, either made no reply, or ex- 
pressed their astomishment at his mpudence in using such 
freedom. Thus it appears that the Orientals have two kinds 
of salutation; one for strangers, and another for their ‘own 
countrymen, or persons of their own religious. profession. 
The Jews in the days of.our Lord, seem. generally to have 
Observed the same custom. They would not address the 
usual compliment of peace be with you, to either heathens or 
publicans: the publicans of the Jewish nation would use it 
to their own countrymen who were publicans, but ‘not: to 
heathens ; though the more rigid Jews refused to-do it, either 
to publicans or heathens. Our Lord required his disciples: to 
lay aside the moroseness of Jews, and to cherish a benevolent 
disposition towards all ranks and classes of men. ‘‘ If yesa- 
lute your brethren only, what do ye more than others?: Do 
not even the publicans so?” aN 
' The extracts which we have given will indicate with. suffi- 
cient clearness, the nature of Mr, Paxton’s work. . It may, 
indeed, be described as a supplement to. Harmer and Burder, 
and as being drawn up somewhat more systematically than the 
compilations of those popular authors.. The 
Natural History, contain an interesting summary: of Bochart’s 
larce volumes, and even all that is. valuable in the Specilegium 
of Michaelis, the abridger of Bochart. On the whole, there- 
fore, these Illustrations of Sacred Scriptures, willbe found 
very useful to the young student of theology, and this, not less 
for what they actually contain than for what they suggest, 
in the way of reference to more original sources of mformation. 
‘The style, we may obsetve, is capable of considerable. im- 
provement. It has occasionally too much of the. preaching 
rant about it, and is, of course, loose’ and inaccurate: wm ats 
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stricture. Almost all the quotations, too, from Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin writers are deformed by typographical 
errors ; many of which are so gross and palpable, as to excite 
a doubt whether the printer be really answerable for the 
whole. Professor Paxton should correct the press with his 
own ‘hand, if he wish to retain the reputation of accurate 


Art. VI. Histoire de Napoléon et de la Grande Armée pen- 
dant 1 Année 1812. Par M. le Général Comte de Ségur. 
Quatriéme Edition. 2 Vols. Paris. 1825. 


TEN years have now elapsed since the final close of that 
extraordinary train of events whose most important crisis is 
detailed in the pages before us, and these “ piping times of 
sey ” have given birth to a new generation, who will per- 
= eagerly ask how the thoughts and feelings, the habits 
and pussuits of their fathers, were influenced by the wonders 
which they witnessed. In their eyes, probably, those fea- 
tures of the “ Siecle de Napoléon,” which have not yet receded 
sufficiently from our own view to assume their proper 
bearings, will be mellowed down into the tone and keeping 
of a grand historical a ; which, though nearly sonmbetd, 
is still susceptible of strong and characteristic touches from 
a hand so able as that of Count Philip de Ségur. That he 
must have enjoyed every opportunity of information on: the 
subjects twhtich bs describes, may be inferred from his mili- 
tary rank, and the known favour which his family enjoyed 
near the person of Napoleon, in whose eyes talent and effi- 
ciency bore an additional value when accompanied by 
patrician birth: and the strongest internal evidence that 
these opportunities have been well employed, is that he has 
been in no hurry to communicate their result to the world, 
and in no part boasts of them. The great demand for the 
work, and the sensation which it has excited, in France, are 
of course further testimonies to the authenticity of anecdotes 
which correspond with all that we have hitherto considered 
as the best authorities. 4 
As an introduction to the history of the campaign itself, 
M. Ségur enters at large into the salina situation of Europe 
in general, as rendering the invasion of Russia an indispen- 
sable step in Napoleon’s plans. .What those plans were,. we 
never before have heard so honestly avowed from the mouth 
of a confessed admirer. as | 
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_ © D/ailleurs Ja France s’était. aliéné les peuples par ses conquétes, 
et les rois par sa révolution et sa dynastie nouvelle: Elle ne pou- 
vait' plus avoir d’amis ni de rivaux, mais seulement ‘des sujets; car 
lés “aris ‘eussent été faux, ‘et les autres implacables : il fallait done 
que tous lui fuisent soumis, ou elle tous.” Vol. 8. 


_, The discontents of those at whose expense this fifth mo- 
narchy was to be founded, and the motives which held them 
more or less in check, are luminously detailed, and supply 
additional information-on’ many points on-which we 
already heard a good deal. 
. The firmness of character and purpose of Alexander, a 
pears never to have been appreciated till too late by Napoleon, 
whose disposition, natural and acquired, tended to foster 
that mode of judging of mankind, which our own nobie poet 
remarks upon with somewhat of a fellow-feeling : 


«“ Ambition steeled thee on too far toshew 

That just habitual scorn which could contemn » 
Men and their thoughts; ‘twere wise to feel,. not so 
To wear it lip and brow, 

And spurn the instruments, thou wert to.use 

Till they were turn’d unto thine overthrow,” 


_ For the contemptuous dislike with which M. Ségur asserts 
him always to have regarded the King of Prussia, there might 
at one time have been a better foundation. The conduct-of 
Frederick William in latter, life entitles him to credit, fora 
consistent course of pacific policy, dictated by . patriotic 
motives, and from which his. own feelings as a: man and a 
sovereign did not prevail on him to depart, without. the 
sanction of the public voice ; but it must be owned that the 
struggle between fear, self-interest, and propriety, as evinced 
in the occupation of Hanover, ‘to odd 489: 

Letting ‘1 dare not’ wait upon * I would.’ 

like the poor cat i’ th’ adage, was likely enough to encou- 
rage the insolence with which Napoléon treated him. "The 
connivance, too, which the latter was forced by ciréum- 
stances to extend to the political effrontery of ‘that consum- 
mate Janus, M. Haugwitz, in 1805, must have’ operated on 
his haughty spirit as a bitter source of resentment, which 
seems to have burst forth when the victory of Jena made 
him absolute master of Prussia. Every method was stu- 
diously employed to break and humble the spirit of a nation 
to whose animosity he was jealously alive, but whose steady 

ersevering German character, and its capabilities, his de- 

Bective moral education did not allow him to appreciate as 
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622. Ségur’s Campaign of Napoleon in 1812. 

“* En. effet, les étincelles d'une haine jalouse et impatiente 
échappaient la jeunesse prussienne, qu'exaltait une €ducation pa- 
triotique, libérale et mystique. C’était au milieu delle que, s’était 
élevée une puissance formidable contre celle de Napoléon: elle se 
composait de tout ce que sa victoire avait dédaigné ow offensé ; elle 
avait toutes les forces des faibles et des opprimés, le droit naturel, 
le mystére, le fanatisme, la vengeance ! terre lui’ manquant, 
elle s'appuyait du ciel, et ses forces morales échappaient a la puis- 
sance matérielle de Napoléon.. Animée de cet esprit de secte 
ardent, dévoué, infatigable, elle épiait tous les mouvements de son 
ennemi, tous ses cétés faibles, se glissait dans tous les intervalles de 
Sa puissance ; et, se tenant préte a saisir toutes les occasions, elle 
savait attendre avec ce caractére patient et flegmatique des Alle- 
mands, cause de leur défaite, et contre lequel s’usait notre victoire. 

“ Cette vaste conspiration était celle des amis de la vertu. Son 
chef, c’est-d-dire celui qui vint 4 propos pour donner une expression - 
précise, une direction et de l'ensemble a toutes ces volontés, fut 
Stein. Peut-étre Napoléon efit-il pu le gagner ; il préféra le punir. | 
Son plan venait d’étre découvert par l'un de.ces hasards auxquels la _ 
police doit la plupart de ces miracles: mais les conjurations 
sont dans les intéréts, dans les ons, et jusque dans les con- 
sciences, on ne en saisir les fils; chacun s’entend sans se com- © 
muniquer, ou plutét tout est communication; c'est une sympathie 
générale et simultanée.” Vol. I. p. 17. 2 LOO 


The dangerous indications of this spirit, which the insur-.. 
rections of Schill and the Duke of Brunswick furnished, were. 
answered by additional measures of severity on the part of. 
Napoleon, who had gore too far to recede, and whose situa-_. 
tion with regard to Prussia in 1811, reminds us of Virgil’s . 
lines :— 

Haud aliter quam qui adverso vix flumine lembum 
Remigiis subigit ; si brachia forte remisit, 
Atque illum in praeceps prono rapit alveus amni. 

When therefore Alexander, as well from a regard to his own 
safety, as a feeling for the cause of monarchy in general, 
demanded the evacuation of Prussia, Napoleon felt that even — 
had his pride allowed of this step, it would be a confession 
of weakness dangerous in the present situation of ‘his affairs 
in Spain; and instead of conciliating, would throw an ex- 
asperated nation en masse into the hands of his enemies. 
This, therefore, appears to have been the main point at issue} 
the extension of the continental system into Russia, was, 
penne only a nominal condition due to his pride, but which 

e could not expect to be strictly enforced. The present 
narrative commences with that period when both parties were 
preparing for that war which they perceived unavoidable, and 
when the system of bare-faced distrust and oppression ob- 
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served towards Frederick William had attained such a height, 
as to justify fully that secret understanding with Alexander, 
which M: Ségur merely asserts as an “ on dit.” Ae «8 
Austria, from family connexion and hopes of aggrandize- 
ment, would naturally embark in the approaching struggle 
with more good will; jealous also, according to M. Ségur's 
conjecture of both parties, and hoping to derive strength from 
their weakness. The minor German states, (with the excep- 
tion perhaps of Saxony, which Napoleon had taken some 
ins to serve and conciliate, and whose gratitude seems to 
ave been consistent,) were of course not voluntary agents, 
To the reasons before described as acting onthe mind of 


Buonaparte, M. Ségar, with the skill of a preiat and adroit 


apologist, adds the following; that the Emperor had long 
been aware of the declining state of his own health, and an- 


ticipated the probability of leaving his son a minor, to con- — 
sonst with Alexander in the vigour of life and ambition; and. 


that therefore he wished to ensure the future peace of Europe, 
by crippling this formable an ist during his .own life- 
time. We are assured also by the author, (and strongly in- 
clined to believe his assertion,) that whatever the rashness of 
Napoleon’s subsequent practice might have been, he under- 
snk the war most cautiously in point of theory, embracing 
every means of statistical information on the subject of Russia, 
which an active system of espionage, and the study of two 
years, afforded ; and that he did not resolve on the final de- 
claration of hostilities, without long and anxious deliberations, 
in ‘which most of his principal officers took a share. The 
contest between his obstinacy, and his wish to divide with 
others a responsibility which he felt too heavy to bear alone, 
is one of the best pieces of writing in the work, which details 
luminously and concisely ‘the substance of the conferénces in 
question. Every argument of prudence, justice and expe- 


pediency, as regarded both the internal and external state of 


affairs, appears to have ‘been fruitlessly e ed by Caulam- 
court, Daru, Bertrand, and others of site 
(among whom we believe the author’s father 'to have taken a 
part), plan which they considered as per- 
ect madness. Poniatowski, who’ had every thing to hope 


from. the declared intentions of Napoleon with respect to 
Poland, and in’ whom, as M. Ségur justly observes, “the love — 


of his country was a great and noble passion,” disinterestedly 
and warmly joined in opposition to his patron’s wishes: 
“ T) peignit la Lithuanie déserte, peu praticable; sa noblesse 


presque & demi russe, lé caractére des habitants froid et peu 
empressé: mais l'empereur impatient Vinterrompit; il voulait des 
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‘pour entreprendre, et non pour s'abstenir.”» Vol, [, 
70. 


Napoleon, whose pnde could not relinquish . a: Getiubine 
point, and whose moral courage appears to have been unequal 
to the idea of standing alone, opposed his advisers in @ man: 
ner which is characteristically described in 


passage: 


“ Ainsi Napoleon répondait a tout ; son habile main savait saisir 
et manier a propos tous les esprits; et, en effet, dés qu'il voulait 
s¢duire, il y avait dans son entretien une espéce d’enchantement 
dont il était impossible de se défendre: on se sentait moins fort que 
lui, et comme contraint de se soumettre 4 son influence. C’¢tait, si 
l’on peut s’exprimer ainsi, une espéce de puissance magnétique; car 
son génie ardent et mobile est tout entire dans chacun de ses désirs, 
le moindre comme le plus important; il veut, et toutes ses forces, 
toutes ses facultés se réunissent pour accomplir ; elles accourent, se 
précipitent, et, dociles, elles prennent a l'instant méme tes 

qui lui plaisent. 

“ Aussi la plupart de ceux quil avait en.vue d'engager se 
vaient-ils entraines comme hors d’ eux-mémes. On se sentait flatts 
de voir ce maitre de |'Europe, sembler. n’avoir plus d’autre am- 
bition, d’autre volonté que celle de vous conyaincre ; de yoir ces, 
traits, pour tant d’autres si terribles, n’exprimer pour. vous qu'une 
douce et touchante bienveillance ; d’entendre cet homme mysterieux, 
et dont chaque parole était historique, céder comme pour vous set 
Virrésistible attrait du plus naif et du plus confiant ¢panchement* 
et cette voix, en vous parlant, si caressante, n’était-ce pas celle dovit 
le moindre son retentissait dans toute |’Europe, déclarait des 
décidait des batailles, fixait le sort des empires, élevait ou dgtruisa 
les réputations! Quel amour-propre pouvait résister au charme 
d'une si. grande séduction! on en ¢tait saisi de toutes parts; som 
éloquence ¢tait d’autant plus persuasive, que lui-méme semblait 
persuade.” Vol. I. p. 82. 

‘With Cardinal Fesch, and others whom he less deapectads 
he employed more summary methods of argument, but: still, 
without being able, it seems, to satisfy himself fully. - The 
condition of France, drained of men, and. threatened. with 
scarcity, the loss of Ciudad Rodrigo, the success of Kutusoft 
against the Turks, and the misunderstanding with the Pope, 
were reasons which contributed to keep him still in a tor- 
menti state of indecision, which was at last terminated by 
Alexander’s ultimatum. Still, however, in the approaching 
contest, he seems to have reckoned till the last moment, upon 
the assistance of Sweden and Turkey, and to have issued his: 
orders to Bernadotte, with the air of a suzerain to his vassal, 
which ‘the latter, although he does not make any great figure 
in the hands of M.Ségur, might fairly have been allowed to 
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resent, flattered “as he by the proposals’ of ‘the opp 
ies, and retaining the recollection of his former ni 
with Buonaparte. As to Mahmoud, whom Na had long 
treated: cavalierly, as the dethroner of his frend and ally 
Selim, the ill success.of his arms inclined him to accept.of 
the terths offered by the treaty of Bucharest, 
The third book describes the triumphal march of Napoleon 
through Germany, the levee of crowned heads which he 
ostentatiously held at Dresden, the secret heart-burnings of 
the sovereigns who saw themselves deserted by their own 
courtiers, and elbowed by the parvenis and myrmidons of 
the French court ; and the entry of the army into the western 
art of Poland, where, in spite of the pillage which it was. 
lifficult to repress in an army of all nations, and too nume- 
rous to be amenable to one common. eye, Napoleon .was 
warmly received. The details. of positions in the 4th book. 
we pass over, remarking, however, the account of the age 
of the Niemen as worked up with striking historical ‘effect. 
Searcely, however, had the frontiers of Russia been entered 
by thé ‘vanguard of the grand army, struggling with each 
other for precedence in a march from which only one man in 
twenty was to return, when, to use the words of M. Ségur, 
as applied to the final result, “ the expedition broke down 
under its own weight.” The arrangements which had been 
prepared and methodized by the unremitting exertions of a 
year and upwards, began already to miscarry from the im- 
mense scale on which they were conducted, and from. diffi- 
culties which had not.as yet been foreseen; a violent and 
continued storm of thunder, lightning and rain, which, as_ 
well as Napoleon’s fall from his horse, was considered. as 
omitious, added to the general discouragement; ten thousand 
horses fell victims to the inclement weather and the : 
corn which was their only forage; and faminevand disorder 
prevailed corps save in that of Davoust.. The ex- 
cellent method adopted by this general appears to have even. 
excited the jealousy of Napoleon, who found his wishes . 
anticipated, and nothing for his own direction 
the first corps. Its regiments,” says’ M:Ségur,. 
of every sort, so that every kind of 
vision or clothing was made up or repaired on.the march, . 
were colonies at once migratory and civilized.” 
At, Wilna, Buonaparte felt. himself called upon by the. 
Poligh and. Lithuaman deputies to make some definitive 
statement of. his intentions towards their country; but his 
language was.cold and temporising, and evidently regulated 
VOL. XXIII. JUNE, 182%. 
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626 Ségur’s Campaign of Napoleon in 1812. 
by the understanding which it was necessary to maintain 
with Austrie ; th> civil department was entrusted to a French 
commissary; and in several instances the few nobility of the 
country who joined the imperial standard were plundered 
the army, and left in utter nakedness and destitution on their 
way to head-quarters. Generai orders and. menaces were 
employed in vain on a miscellaneous force moving on by 
forced marches, and suffering privations which had alread 
driven many young soldiers to suicide; and although the Polish 
part of Napoleon’s army (of whose self-devotion a noble 
instance is given in vol. I. p. 153.) remained as steady and 
attached as the élite of his own soldiers, distrust prevailed 
among the mass of the nation which had looked to him as 
their liberator. Under these discouraging circumstances, 
the emperor pushed on in a state of feverish anxiety, which 
was at once the cause and the effect of his declining health, 
looking to a victory as the only thing which could extricate 
him from his embarrassménts. Barclay de Tolly, however, 
whose plan of operations appears to have been long formed 
and digested, would not be forced into premature action 
either by the manceuvres of the French, or the ardour of his 
own troops; and disregarding the popular clamour raised 
against him by the native Russians, compelled the unwieldy 
force to which he was opposed to wear itself out in the sands 
and forests of Lithuania; fighting just sufficiently to cover 
the removal of any thing which could benefit the French, 
and, as at Rudnia, resuming the offensive whenever they 
paused. The forward movement in question appears to have 
royoked Napoleon to break his intention of wintering at 
Witepsk, and deyoting the rest of the year to the affairs of 
Poland. Irritated by this demonstration, as well as by the 
recent news of the peace of Bucharest, and by the procla- 
mations of Alexander, and finding that one-third of his forty- 
two myriads had already disappeared, while the rest were 
wasting the finest season of the year in famine, inaction and 
discontent, the emperor again bid defiance to his advisers, 
and pushed on for Smolensk, gaining more than a day’s 
march on the left flank of the Russians by a combination of 
movements, which, however unwise their final purpose may 
have been, seem admirable in themselves. The insulated 
corps of Newerowskoi were taken by surprise on the southern 
bank of the Dnieper; and while M.Ségur allows that the 
Russian general ‘ made the retreat of a lion, and that his 
men stood like a living fortress, in which nothing but cannon 
could make a breach,” he accompanies the observation, by. 4 
remark (saving his presence) most divertingly French, 
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Le courage ¢clairé du soldat francais étant d’ailleurs d'une 


nature plus relevée que celui des soldats russes, esclaves dociles, 


qui exposent une vie moins heureuse, et des corps en qui les frimas 
ont Gmoussé la sensibilité.”—P. 264. 


’ Barclay and his army, however, reached Smolensk just in 
time to sell the French a dear-bought and only nominal. 
victory ; “a victory,” observes the author, “ almost without: 
fruit ; a bloody triumph, of which the smoke that surrounded 
us, and appeared our only conquest, was but too faithful an’ 
emblem.” Nor was the result of the battle of Valoutina: 
more favourable, in which Gudin, an officer of distinguished 
merit, fell, and his division suffered severely. The following 

assage, detailing the review of the troops on the field of 

ttle, shews forcibly the nature of the means employed by 
Napoleon to flatter and attach his soldiers, and divert their 
attention from the sacrifices which they were making ; while 
at the same time it describes the nature of those sacrifices 
with the frightful accuracy of an eye-witness. 


“ Les soldats de Ney et ceux de la division Gudin, veuve de son 
général, y étaient rangés sur les cadavres de leurs compagnons et 
sur ceux des Russes, au milieu d’arbres 4 demi brisés, sur une 
terre battue par les pieds des combattants, sillonn¢e de boulets, 
jonchée de débris d’armes, de vétements déchirés, d’ustensiles mili- 
taires, de chariots renvers¢s et de membres ¢pars ; car ce sont 1a 
les trophées de la guerre ! voila la beauté d'un champ de victoire | 

«“ Les bataillons de Gudin ne paraissaient plus étre que des pelo- 
tons; ils se montraient d’autant plus fiers qu’ils étaient plus réduits : 
prés d'eux, on respirait encore l’odeur des cartouches brilées et 
celle de la poudre, dont cette terre, dont leurs vétements étaient 
imprégnés, et leurs visages encore tout noircis. L’empereut ne 

uvait passer devant leur front sans avoir A éviter, A franchir ou a 
foaler des baionnettes tordues par la violence du choc, et des 
cadavres. © rasa 

Mais toutes'ces horreurs ils les couvrit de gloire. Sa recon 
naissance transforma ce de mort en un champ de triomphe, 
od pendant quelques heures regnérent seuls l'honneur et l'ambition 
satisfaits. 

- * Tl sentait qu'il était temps de soutenir ses soldats de ses paroles 
et de ses récompenses. Jamais aussi ses regards ne furent plus 
lus affectueux; quant 4 son langage, ‘ce combat Ctait le plus 
nd fait d’armes de notre histoire militaire; les soldats qui l’enten- 
daient, des hommes avec qui l’on pouvait conquérir le monde; 
ceux tu¢s, des guerriers morts d’une mort immortelle.’ JI parlait 
ainsi, sachant bien que c’est surtout au milieu de cette destruction 
que lon songe A l'immortalité. 

“ Ti fut magnifique dans ses récompenses: les 12°, 21°, 127° de 


, et le 7* léger, recurent -vint- décorations et des 
Tes de Gudin. la, le avait 
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628 Ségur’s Campaign of Napoleon in 1812. 
marché sans aigle, car alors il fallait conquérir son drapeau sur tn 
de bataille, pour prouver qu’ensuite on saurait I'y conserver. 
, “.L’empereur. lui en remit une de ses mains; ‘il satisfit’ aussi le. 
corps de Ney. Ses bienfaits furent grands'en eux-mémes, ‘et par 
leur forme. [I] ajouta au don par la. maniére de donner. On le 
vit. s'entourer successivement de chaque régiment comme d'une 
famille. La, il interpellait 4 haute voix les officiers, les sous- 
officiers, les soldats, demandant les plus braves entre tous ces 
braves, ou les plus heureux, et les récompensant aussitét. Les 
officiers désignaient, les soldats confirmérent, I'empereur approuva : 
ainsi, comme il I'a dit lui-méme, les choix furent faits sur-le-champ, 
en cercle, devant lui, et confirmés avec acclamation par les troupes. - 
«« Ces maniéres paternelles, qui faisaient du simple soldat le 
compagnon de guerre du maitre de l'Europe; ces formes, que res. 
produisaient les usages toujours regrettés de la république, les 
transportérent. C’¢tait une monarque, mais c’était celui de la re- 
volution, et ils aimaient un souverain parvenu qui faisait parvenir; 
en lui tout excitait, rien ne reprochait. Vv 
Jamais de victoire n’offrit un spectacle plus capable 
d'exalter; le don de cette aigle, si bien méritée, la pompe de ces 
promotions, les cris de joie, la gloire de ces guerriers, récompenste 
sur le lieu méme ov elle venait d'étre acquise ; leur valeur pry 
clamée par une voix dont chaque accent retentissait dans |'Europe 
attentive ; par ce grand capitaine, dont les bulletins allaient porter 
leurs noms dans J'univers entier, et surtout parmi leurs concitoyens 
et dans le sein de leurs familles, 4 la fois rassurées et enorgueilli 
que de biens a la fois! ils en furent enivrés : lui-méme parut d’abord. 
se laisser échauffer 4 leurs transports. bes 
“« Mais lorsque, hors de la vue de ses soldats, l'attitude de N 
et de Murat, et les paroles de Poniatowski, aussi franc et judicieux 
au conseil qu’intrépide au combat, l’eurent calmé; quand toute: la 
chaleur lourde de ce jour eut pesé sur lui, et que les rapports ap- 
prirent qu’on faisait huit lieues sans joindre l’ennemi, il ge désen- 
chanta. Dans son retour 4 Smolensk, le cahotage de sa voiture 
sur les debris du combat, les embarras causés sur la route parle 


longue file de blessés qui se trainaient ou qu'on rapportait, et dans 


Smolensk par ces tombereaux de membres amputes,. qu'on 


jeter au loin: enfin tout ce qui est horrible et odieux hora des 
champs de bataille, acheva de le désarmer. Smolensk n’était plus 
qu'un vaste hdpital, et le grand gémissement qui en sortait,' 

rta sur le cri de gloire qui venait de s‘élever des champs de 


The same reasons which had influenced Buonaparte on 
other occasions, hurried his departure from a place “ where, 
at the end of eight hundred leagues, his men only found 
brackish water, famine, and a bivouac on ashes.” His argu- 
ments used to Sebastiani, p.297, betray the state of despe- 
ration to which he was reduced; while to all but_his con- 
fidential friends, it was necessary to conceal his real motives... 
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"In the mean time the disorder of the army had communi- 
cated, itself to some of its leaders. Junot had totally failed 
in. a movement which should have ensured the success of the 
affair of Valoutina; and Davoust, unaccustomed to obey any 
one but the emperor, resisted the authority of Murat, whose 
recklessness of human life and comfort was the reverse of 
his Own caution. “An open and furious rupture ensued, 
which destroyed any thing like co-operation oul them, 
and added to the anxieties of Napoleon. The army of Bar- 
clay meanwhile retreated in. an admirable order, which 
formed a strong contrast to the condition of the French van- 


7 


guard, and calls forth the following eulogiums from’ the " | 
‘-« « Car il fallait convenir que cette retraite des Russes se faisait | ae | 
avec un ordre admirable. Le terrain seul la leur dictait, et non if 
Murat. Leurs positions étaient si bien choisies, prises si propos, | 
défendues chacune tellement en raison de leur force et du temps a} 
que leur général voulait gagner, qu’en vérité, leurs mouvements | 
semblaient tenir 2 une plan arrété depuis long-temps, tracé soig- 
neusement, et exccuté avec une scrupuleuse exactitude, " 


» © Jamais ils n’abandonnaient un poste qu'un instant avant de 
ir y étre battus. 
-o% © Le soir, ils s’établissaient de bonne heure dans une bonne po- 
sition, ne laissant sous les armes que les troupes absolument néces- 
saires pour la défendre, tandis que le reste se reposait et mangeait.’ ” 
—P. 347. 
Et cependant il s’était attiré l'animadversion générale! mais 
e'était Anos yeux son plus grand ¢loge. On l'approuvait d’avoir 
dédaigné l'opinion publique quand elle s’¢garait, de s’étre contenté 
d'épier tous nos mouvements pour en profiter, et ainsi d’avoir su 
que, le plus souvent, on sauve les nations malgré elles. bets 
Barclay se montra plus grand encore dans le reste de la cam- 
. Ce général en chef, ministre de la guerre, 4 qui l’on venait 
déter le commandement pour le donner 4 Kutusof, voulut servir 
sous ses ordres; on le vit obéir, comme il avait commandé, avec le 
méme zéle.”"—P. 363. 


Posterity will probably do justice to a greatness’ of mind 
still more rare than the talent which had conceived and di- 
gested the plan of operations in question, and will place'this 
truly noble and single-hearted ‘warrior fby the side of Fabius 
and Themistocles. As to his leading idea, it was simple and 
original, like the egg of Columbus; and Kutusoff, much to 
his credit, continued to act upon it, till he completed the 
wie which his second in command had ‘so’ successfully 

With the detail of the battle of Borodino, in’ the leading 

features of which M.Ségur does not differ materially from 


| 
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A | 
Labaume and other writers, we are already familiar, and 
gladly pass over its horrors. We ought not, however, to for. 
et the testimony which M. Ségur bears to the extraordinary 
rmness of the Russian combatants, and their wounded after 
the action. See p.p. 403, 425, Vol. I. , 
- Whether the debilitated state of Napoleon’s health ren- 
dered him nearly inefficient at Borodino, ot whether the 
refusal to bring up his guard, arose from a fatal presentiment 
of the crisis when they would most be wanted, 1s a question 
which we must leave M. Ségur to battle with the “ vieilles 
moustaches,” who consider him, we think unjustly, not to 
have done justice to their former master, The weight of 
anxiety for the future which preyed upon the mind of the 
emperor, is, however, strongly indicated by his manner on 
first beholding Moscow. ‘ Son premier cri avait &té, La 
voila donc enfin cette ville fameuse!” le second, “Il était 
temps !” 
) he eighth book recounts the well known adventures of 
Moscow; the destruction of the city, the narrow escape of 
Napoleon from the burning Kremlin; the mortification and 
anxiety which ke endured during the attempt at negociation 
with Alexander, during the absence of Lauriston, to whom he 
had said, Je veux la paix; il me faut la paix, je la veux ab- 
solument ; sauvez seulement l’honneur !—the singular armis- 
tice which extended only to the front of the armies, and 
during which Murat’s cavalry was destroyed in detail, while 
he himself was duped by the flattery of the cossacks, and 
finally the evacuation of the ruined city. The check of Malo- 


_Jaroslayety, in which the loss of 4,000 men and_seven gene- 


rals only served to discover, that the Russians were in an im- 
pregnable position, was the commencement of a second series 
of sufferings, already too well known to expatiate upon, and 
whose extent may be judged of by the destitute condition of 
Dayoust himself, which strikingly reminds us of the request 
of poor King Gilimer to Belisarius. Smolensko and Wilna 
only formed a momentary respite to perils and privations from 
which only 20,000 stragglers, and a few hundred men under 
arms escaped, the remains of nearly half a million. 

The sombre detail of these horrors is varied by several 
characteristic and interesting anecdotes, in which justice is 
done to the remarkable firmness of Ney and Eugene, and the 
resolution of the army in general. Nor ought the old beau 
to be forgot, (see gat vol.2,) who pursued the ruling pas- 
sion with as much calmness and intrepidity as the coolest 
veteran; nor the fidelity of Napoleon’s guard, who brought 
away their master’s treasure about their persons, without 
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diminution. Our favourite hero, however, is the brave and 
humane artillery-man mentioned in p.371, vol.2, whose name 
deseryes a place in the annals of his country. We trast he 
still survives, to enjoy those feelings which are worth a hun- 
dred civic crowns. Such traits as these are valuable, not only 
as they do honour to, human nature in general, but as they 
encourage also that mutual respect and good will among na- 
tions, which is.the surest bond of peace. PTE ed +4: 
_, We will extract one more passage, descriptive cf the return 
over the field of Borodino, which is introduced with simple 
and marked effect :—. 
. * Aprés la Kologha, on marchait absorbé, quand plusieurs de nous, 
leyant les yeux, jetérent un cri de saisissement. Soudain chacun re- 
garda autour de soi; on yit une terre toute pictinée, nue, dévastée, 
tous les arbres coupés 4 quelques pieds du sol, et. plus loin des 
mamelons écrétés ; le plus élevé paraissait le plus difforme. I] sem- 
blait que ce fat un volcan ¢teint et détruit. ‘Tout autour, la térte 
était couverte de débris de casques et de cuirasses, de tatnbouts 
brisés, de troncons d’armes, de lambeaux d’uniformes, et d’étendards 
Sur ce sol désolé gisaient trente milliers de cadavres. & demi 
dévorés, ‘Quelques squelettes, restés sur ?¢boulement de Pune de 
ces coilines, dominaient tout. Li semblait que la mort efit ¢tabli la 
son empire: c’était cette terrible redoute, et tombeau. de 
Caulaincourt. Alors le cri, ‘ C’est le champ de la grande bataille.’ 
_ forma un long et triste murmure. L’empereur passa vite. Personne 
me sarréta. Le froid, la faim et l’ennemi pressaient ; seulement on 
detournait la téte en marchant, pour jeter un triste et dernier 
“sur_ce vaste tombeau de tant de compagnons d’armes, sacrifiés 
inutilement, et qu’il fullait abandonner.” Vol. IT. p.159. 
_ “ Did these bones cost no more the breeding, than to play 
_at loggats with them?” might be asked. But the game of 
_ ambition will probably be played on till the world’s end, in spite 
_ of all the common places of poets and philosophers, and never 
_ without some one of those self-deceiving pretexts which those 
who seek may find, Hence it is highly valuable, that the 
lions themselves shouid become the painters; that a person 
like M. Ségur, conversant with courts and camps, and pattial 
to military glory, but reflective, feeling, and candid, (except 
_ where he attributes Russian bravery to fanaticism and thick- 
ness of skin,) should become the narrator of such projects. 
From such a pen future despéts may best be reminded, that 
their favourite game, where human bones are the counters, 
~ entails on themselves the forfeits of perpetual anxiety, te- 
_ morse and humiliation, that Providence has set bounds. to 
_ human power and calculation, as well as to physical force, 
- and that their tower of Babel may be, to use the author's 
words, “so surcharged, as to crumble under its own weight.” 
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‘Ant: VII—To-Day in Ireland. In three Vols. P 


rice 24s, 
We have been a little puzzled by, this book... At first we 
thought it a political squib, disseminating the worst. princi- 
les in the most artful manner. And ‘there: was ‘little in 
Vol, I. to undeceive us. Vol. If. is composed in a different 
strain, and ridicules Mr. Martin of Galway, with more ‘effect 
than good nature. The third volume is almost a panegyric 
upon the established church of Ireland; and if the writer 
favours us with a second series, we shall expect him to turn 
out an orthodox defender of church and state. On the 
whole, we almost suspect that ‘ To-day’ is the work of more 
hands than one. There is as much difference in the ability 
with which the volumes are written, as in the principles whi 
they are intended to inculcate. ‘The Carders,’ the most 
important and most effective portion of the book, is: not to 
be commended. It describes the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic priesthood as equally noxious and disgusting, and 
labours to effect the grand desideratum of the Irish oppo- 
sition, the overthrow of the established church, without the 
substitution of any other in its place. Parts of the story of 
which this is the intended moral, are told with great skill 
The worst specimens of the priestly order are selected with 
ingenuity, and exaggerated to the verge of caricature. And 
if the description of Captain Carder is inferior to that of 
Captain Rock, which has been furnished by Mr. Moore, and 
b Mr, Moore’s Detector, there is still a sufficient air of reality 
about the narrative to make it entertaining. | 
~The Orange curate is introduced to the reader in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 


“ What was wanting, however, of the stern and the sinister in the 
countenance of Major Hempenshaugh, was fully discoverable in that 
of the companion that rode by his side, mounted upon a garrap, as 
sorry as that of the Major was stout and well-conditioned. The 
rider was lean as his steed, and was only prevented by his insigni- 
ficant stature from answering the description of Don Quixote. His 
dress of rusty black, and long boots ungarnished by a top, bespoke 
the man, what scarce could have been guessed, a cleric, whilst the’ 
pockets of his scanty spencer, weighed down as they half displayed» 
a pair of moderate-sized pistols, seemed incongruous appendages to: 
a minister of peace. 

“ Such, nevertlfeless, professed himself the Reverend Abraham > 
Crostwhaite, the umate: oF a neighbouring parish, named Cappagh, 
ill-peopled, it should seem, with orthodox: Christians ; for Mr. Crost~ 
whaite having for the three first Sundays gone through the service, 
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addressing his dearly-beloved brother, the clerk alone, shut up ‘the 
church till, better times, and cashiered the poor clerk as; au useless 
expense to the parish. Why the clergyman should not have fol- 
lowed his utterer of responses, few could tell : — the present 
rector could not conveniently reside in his parish, being, to tell the 
truth, comfortably immured within the walls of the King’s Bench, 
Westminster, ‘a most involuntary absentee, he was obliged to’ pay a 
curate for the purpose of satisfying the bishop's’ scruples, and occu- 
pying ‘the ruined: glebe. But the active spirit of Abraham ‘Crost- 
whaite disdained.a sinecure: if he could not be useful ‘in one way, 
he:was resolved to.be so in another ; so after getting drunk once or 
twice, and showing other equally Orange principles before) a great 
man of the country, the reverend gentleman was forthwith indulged 
with a commission of the peace for the county. _ If occupation was 
his object in thus superinducing a civil dignity over his clerical, she 
certainly attained it to his heart’s: content. No less than a dozen 
self-constituted informers contrived to introduce themselves to him, 
each with accounts of oaths, plots, and meditated massacres, that 
made Mr. Crostwhaite’s hair stand on end; and the eloquence of 
the ‘lying rogues so wrought: upon. the magistrate, that his’ terrors 
duped him. into a belief of all he heard, by the half too*mach, ‘as 
our proverb-learned readers know. So far he was no ite ; 
and he firmly believed that. the noble families of the F.’s and ‘the 
E.’s had actually staked their fate..and fortunes. in exciting \coun 
wamuffins to burn haggards and_ torture: wretches. .. Fired -wi 

whiskey punch and a. few of Musgrave, many.an eve would 
Mr: Crostwhaite sally forth upon his garran, armed at all poizits; 
summon, by virtue of his commission, the unwilling soldiery . | 
accompany him, and make his Majesty's forces patrol ‘bogs .and 
bivouac in a roofless barn, without committing ‘any further exploit 
dnithe:march than challenging, perhaps, a stray pig, or vainly sack- 
ing a cow-house for concealed arms.” Vol. I. 30.00 
_, This character is well kept up; and the Orange lord,.who 
patronises the loyal curate, is painted in similar ¢olours.;; At 
times we have a sample of more moderate, and therefore pro- 
bably, more:correct sentiments. Mr. Plunket; the best mean- 
ing man of the party, gives a plausible account of ‘the rise of 
that spirit of disaffection which has ‘been’ the cause of 


troubles. Our san > wi ir i j : 

much of land, and if a more active man’ 
can afford, and consequently does offer a higher rent,’ they card-or 
murder him; while their priesthood sanctify this vengeance of ‘their 
sloth by giving a religious pretext, and making them believe it is the 

But, Sir,’.said the Curate, ‘can you believe other that 
religion is the very root ‘of all this'rebellion? 
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No, by no méans; I think sloth, national sloth, 
intolerant of improvement, to have been its original cause : reli 
but the stalking-horse. Why here, in this very country, do ee 
reverence their priests? do they not mock them; nay, beat them 
a will you tell me it is religion that drives them bat Or is it any 
the English government, or king, of whose name or dated 
oe “awe less of whose rights or wrongs, they are utterly ignorant? 
1 remember when these troubles began they arose simultaneously 
with, and in opposition to, the spint of activity and improvement 
which the great exportation prices ea produced, This has been the 
original object of enmity and di discontent: it was not we, heretics 
gentry, whom they carded or they shot at first, till we provoked 
them—it was solely the new tenants, that had taken lands at high 
rtionate to high prices of produce ; and these were lo 
the cole 


noxious persons; till bigotry, as it always does, imming 
itself with awakened passion, and proctors and heretics became 


then the hated. Religion undeniably has infused a great part of its 
spirit in the mass, so has perhaps republicanism, But these are 

scents; and the senator that would emancipate the Catholic 
Irish, in order to quiet them, would find that he would have the same 
work of castigation and op ression to continue, in order to keep down 
the dices—the armed sloth, in fact, of the people.’ 

“ *T must own,’ said the Peer, ‘to entertain a very different 
opinion on these points. I do not think the old families of Ireland 
have ever ceased from their intrigues: the Jesuits too, established 
amongst us ope , are no idle beholders of Catholic oppression.’ [ 

! said Mr. Plunket, ‘ what are the Jesuits? It is 
not so mbit ap religion as the national character, that agitates our 
people. It is time that Popery should cease to be a bugbear. It is 
the sound of alarm that frights us from the exercise of calm judgment, 
and turns our rulers away entering into the true causes of Irish 
disaffection. They may emancipate Catholics for amusement, 
and by the way of liberalit political consequence whatever 
will follow from the act. Religion fare fans the flame o every rebellion, 
but it must be a very oppressed sect indeed that will of itself illume 
the s 

“ Win: Plunket,’ said the Peer, ‘ I wish what ~ say were 
true, and the gentlemen of Ireland were convinced 

« «TI wish to Heaven they were, my lord; they sae then keep 
their feet out of Orange lodges, their hands out of blood, and have 
time to devise (if that indeed is possible) some agricultural laws that 
would improve the habits of the ms 0 wat ine them to imitate 
the active industry of the English 

* An en attendant, said the shie 


morning with our throats cut, as the mayor of Cork prophesi 
Vol. I. p. 134. 


We cannot follow the thread of the story ; rye is it eth 


pursuit. The hero is a very thing 
Waverley school, who —" very things that h he may 
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gét into very awkward scrapes; becomes a sworn Carder 
without intending it, and narrowly escapes hanging. There 
ds no inyention, and little skill in the incidents; but. the 
scenes are frequently well managed, and there is a dash of 
Irish humour throughout the whole. We prefer, however, 
taking our extracts from the political portion of the work ; 


and to make amends for the Orange curate, the reader must 
be treated with the picture of a Jesuit, ee AlN 


~« Tt had been ordered that none but near relations, or those with 
a particular order from the magistrates, should be admitted ta the 
-ipewoaph still the ministers of religion could not be denied access 
to their flock. Arthur was startled by the appearance of one of 
these in his prison, wearing not the honest, rosy visage of Father 
Flynn, but a ard, corded countenance, which he then for the first 
time beheld. No sooner had the turnkey closed the door on the de- 
votions, as he thought, of priest and prisoner, than the former a 
proaching Arthur, gave him the usual sign of the sworn ; and straight 
plunging his hand into his pocket reproduced it full of guineas— 
* Take, said the ecclesiastic, ‘ what you stand in need of.” | 
~  ©Good father, I need none of these,’ said Arthur; ‘ to whom 
am I indebted for so kind an offer?’ and 
€To those who never forget their friends—to the grand council 
‘of the Irish nation. But you aré gentle, and take gold from no 
man,—'tis well,—we'll spend it in your service. Take these ten, 
however, for O’Rourke ;—he needs them, and I dare not see him.’ 
¢ And how amItosee him? said Arthur, 
 ©You shall see him this night,’ said the ecclesiastic ; there are 
_ But I like not to take them,’ replied the youth, ‘ nor do I want 
to see that murderer,—that unfortunate O'Rourke. I have been im- 
_~ plicated, even to the jeopardy of life, from trifles, and I will hazard 
no more. Take back your money.’ 
© Are ye a Roman, and talk thus ? Blessed seed of the martyrs! 
‘ook down on us this day, and see to what the church has fallen,—a 
son refuses to peril his little finger in her behalf;—a heretic would 
do more.’ | % 
_ & ¢ Heretic! or no heretic, father ! you lose your breath in preach- 
‘ing. I will budge no further in the cause.’ ' : | 
~ _« ¢ You may not have much further, young man,’ said the priest, 
turning with a smile to the point where gaol-front lay, ‘ to 
budge. 
: “a I thank ye, father, for your ghostly consolation. You seem 
“to haye no wish to budge whither jou point, There is danger, 
it seems, in giving this money to O’Rourke-—'tis you who must 
incur it.’ 
© © To show you I skulk not from peril, I tell you my commission. 
There is a slip of paper I have brought you ;—note down thereon 


the names of every witness that you and - they never 
th thie world to conftunit you.” 
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Heaven! ‘I am not wilfully of 16" 
party that. can commission such a 
then, young man, the money and influerice 

witnesses ‘out of your way,—sup- 

bringing twelve fresh ones: to con 
pt om do dane, wn cou oe 
. ain ! -your durst not do it!—w who one 
tes oth, m , esteem sul ha 
when deeds that in the broad wa life. men, 
shudder at, are but the more glorified by the remorse and horror sf y 
_ Inspire, if done for the good god ofthe Holy Cera , and the honour 
our Saviour and his blessed Mother the 'ruffian croped In 
Catholic. Much laxity and ignoranve ‘have ob- 
but never have those n rinciples, that. I have read)/toali- 
ciously. attributed to it in higote volumes, struck my ear till ill ney. 
“Learn them’ now, then, = embrace them, ‘or they seal your 
blindness of our rulers, all their coercion, can’ never 
apply the prohibiting edict and the extirpating knife where both’ are 
swaping: they for ever accuse the poor Catholic of crime»and: 
demoralization, and they blush not to send, us,an.establishment, a 
living code, and fit feackors of both. You, Sir,’ said the 
proaching his interlocutor, ‘ are a member of the new college 
established amongst us—in fact, you are a Jesuit.’ 
urs Dvatny said the ecclesiastic, bending with affected humiliation’ 
before the Heavens, whither he turned, yet bursting almost’ with’ 
the'pride of belonging to so illustrious a fraternity, “an humble fol-' 
lower dfthe onder’ of Jesus. Books, it seems, have instructed you 
in our I have also you with salu- 
persists, the J esuit keéps his ‘witnesses, sub-’ 
omiéd ‘by the’ grand council, establish the prisoner’s guilt 2 
and he escapes, and is acquitted by the unexpected, appear-,. 
ance of the en: culprit, who sacrifices himself to save chis., 
master. ‘The whole affair is revolting and absurd. The most. 
prejudiced pe onent of the Jesuits, and the most dletarpaineds 
enemy, to Ireland, will refuse to believe that. such. thi 

these can be, until their reality has been placed bey ‘dige« 
pute...» And the folly of the story: is heightened, by its’bei 
in direct opposition to the commencement of: the 
Ifsuch persons as the imaginary Jesuit really exist, the Otange 
curate‘and his patrons are‘in the right ; and‘ the authot 

ing devoted one’ ‘to the’ exposure of their ¢roundles 
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ought to. come forward in. the next volume’ and’ 
substantiate their statements. We have also to: complain‘of 
description of Irish character in’ the: 
”. It is represented among the lower orders as‘com~ 

posed of numerous ‘and shocking vices, with ‘a sniall’ 
mixture of good. A species of canine fidelit only: 
decidedly good trait that ‘we. recognize ; bru ip of every. 
kind appears to. be the reigning feature. We do not believe 
that this isa correct likeness ; and wish it had not been, pre-. 
sented to us in its rugged and repulsive state.. 
Connemara, we have already obsérved, isa caricature. of 
Mr. Martin ‘of Galway, consisting-of some broad farce; -and: 
a reasonable proportion of common-place novel: The lesson! 
to be leamed. fromthe tale, is the savage condition! df the’ 
Irish Highlands. And ‘we'think Mr. Martin is entitled:to‘d' 


‘Old and New Lights’ differs materially the: rest of 
the work. ~The mischief produced by Bible Society prose 
tism is well described, The‘ New Light’ :preachet, the 
erend Mr. O’Sing, is one of that species of animals which’ 
we ttust the sister island will not be permitted to export, arid’ 
thore» justice is done to the clergy and’ the’ priests, th 
i. éither. of ‘the: ae volumes. “We extract a few, 


Our readers are, tet, 
age in a,country town dis the Protestant minister; even so 
aluhough the greater ‘of the population be Catholic; for.‘the: 


without any knowledge or influence beyond his narrow. : 
ig quite incapable of offering worldly advice to; the, poor: 
in any intricate case—of procuring them, \redress, where. the plea: 
go before a ‘distant personage or. court—of signing 
rocuring recommendations, for. numbers of little benefits: and: 
which charitable institutions | offer. to; the.poor./;}Phe: 
priest is unable, from his mean. station, and. want of .knowledge.and-, 
connexion with the better orders, to act thusia kind of tribune;or). 
patron to the poor’ of his parish. No county: magistrate. 
patient, or benevolent, thus to devote hi to the pett pry 
andititérésts of those beneath him. The’ Protestant 
all this’; it is the boné between him, anil, not his 
cases; but:his C parishioners ; and. this solves the paradox 6 
tre userton, made tat the Protetant 
fathen of, the: pati ish.” 
year, and during that, time, resident in another benefice thathe 
department of parochial. duty. fll, with the regular duties 
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St. George's share. A pensioner wanted his certificate signed, a, 
out her pittance by being entrusied with 
oundling; some wanted his reverence’s good word with the land.. 
lord; others, to get letters forwarded to a son in some regiment | 
abroad :—then, all charitable loans and gifts went h the 
minister’s hands ; and not one poor family resided in the parish, that. 
had not need, in the course of a twelvemonth, of demanding and: 
receiving some favour or information at the hands of the rpemecat x 
Vol. IIL. p. 140. 

“ Well, Tim,” said St. George, “ you bnow-thde i in all this L can- 
not help you; I have no influence with Mr. Lowrie; and I do not: 
want to hear any ill of him.” 

“ Is it myself spake ill of any one?” replied Tim; “not 1 in 
troth. But I'ma comin to it, if your reverence ‘ll hear me. Hard- 
driven we war kept these cruel times; but still we bore on, ontill 
now Miss Jimmy Lowrie has set 


What! with Father M‘Dowd?—What doyoumean?” 

“ Your reverence knows the meetin that was here to obligate us 
all to larn to spell out of yere Scripter. Long life to yerself! that 
took no part or hand in it; and that’s what we all love ye for.” , 

«“ You mistake, my good friend. ‘The meeting was not for any 
such purpose. It was merely for the purchase and distribution of 
cheap copies of the Scriptures.” ) 

* Ay, your reverence, that’s it; and it’s all the same, sure. As 
they tould us then, it has proved since: For soon after Miss Jimmy 
set up her school, to tache the children, just as if larning to spell ud : 
make ‘em a bit the better.” 7 

* And very charitable and kind I think the conduct of Miss 
Lewrie to have been, in giving her time and attention to teach the 

children around her. A knowledge of reading nnd wri 
Fen Byrne, would have helped your children, perhaps, to earn their: 
bread by and by.” } 

« Then, beggi your reverence’s pardon,” said Tim, “ I'd rather 
see the whole boilin o’ them in their graves, than have ‘em made 
clarks or torneys. It isn’t myself that ud like to be contradicting or 
argufying with your reverence’s honour, on what it must know best, 
sure; and why not:—but look at the townsfolk themsels and their 
childer, that ha been taught to read and to spell—and > pe 
black Presbyterons every one. And by my soul! rcpt 
into that, it’s but a bad bargain ye'd be drivin.” 

St. George felt that there was’ s 
man’s argument, however he had hit upon it; and 
ho contradiction or comment. 

« But as I was goin to ‘quant your reverence, when Miss axed for 
the childer, sure July couldn't but send ‘em. And sure as she did, 
it warn’t to spell at all at all, that Miss Jimmie taught ’em, but ti 
larnin to—to puzzle the priest; and if you war but to see Father 
M‘Dowd, how mad he was at the hathen knowledge that had bee 
put inte the craturs. For all that, I got round the priest, and talked 
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him quiet oncet or twicet, for he is a good sort of a body, and likes 


a drop, and isn’t malevolent the laste taste in the world. Ontill last 


Saturday night it was come five weeks, who should be with us but 
Father . ‘Dowd, when the childer cam home. And what should 
little Judy have in her fist but a bran-new Bible, rh a her, she said, 
by Miss, oll as one as if it was a story-book. by my soul! ye 
in a big storm down wid 
a rope of suggawns, as thought of quieting him. Pullialoo! your 
reverence knows what the clargy are when ep: Ba vexed;—troth, 
they're as bad as the women, every bit; and 8 saying enough 
for ‘em. And the long and the short of it was, that Father M:Dowd 
wouldn't hear of me sending the childer any more at all at all.’ 2 
Well?” 


And sure that angered Miss, said Mike. angered: and 


it’s all fallen upon poor Tim’s head. Judy and Martha were first for- 
bidden the big house; Martha went up the day dfter the bible-row 
to the big house, and all the young ladies flew at and abused her; 
and the poor girl would ha cried, if she could, but the tears didn’t 
come to the broken-harted cratur. And then the cow was pounded 
every hour in the day, and the childer frighted and threatened; and 
at lasht, down comes the agent, and axes Tim for what he hasn't. 
And he driv off our heifer, hod reverence, and we're to be turned 
out to the ditch, and all our bits o’ things, the remains of our ould 
days o’ comfort, are to be canted immediately; and-——” 

oor Tim Byrne could say no more, but ground his teeth together 
tight to keep the om from bursting forth from his eyes, and 
shaming the furrowed cheeks of manhood by trickling down them. 


St. Geo saber scene could not reply to the unfortunate man, whe 


contin 
és There's more like me in the country persecuted, and. all for 


some trifle o’ the kind! And I know what they'l-do, is tn-wséte and: 


ruin the country, by burnin and slaying, and massacreeing every new 


tenant that dares to step into their shoes. But I’m apaceable man, 


and the women dependent on me, and what to do in the wide world 
this blessed day I don’t know.” 


« What sum do you want to make up your rent, Tim?” ealied: 


the benevolent curate. 
“ Nor will mysel tell 


'd think it was for that I came>—I wouldn't take the. 
of golden guineas to live on the land of Laylands, Let 


take what they can get; I'll wash my hands of them, and 


to put m head in. 
Maybe your reverence ud spake a. word rector: that’s:co 
now to this part of the country, or to Mr. Pennington, or any vabahe 
gentlefolk; there might be a place with one or other o’ them, that 
ud. do Tim Byrne. And I'm an honest man, your reverence; tho’ 
pace. Bad luck the red coats that couldn let 
ius uh hi, tht waste 
ol. IIL. 178» 
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tot rea 
oe Churches: “8vo. .pp. 30. twelve: _ Rodwelf” 
ands Martin. ‘Price 108. 6d. 
« Tur ‘or Quest-iibf 
Canon, “ shall take care to provide that the’ Churches be 
well.and sufficiently repaired ;” and, in conformi with “this 
direction, the little manual now before us; is ‘intended to di- 
rect Churchwardens in the interpretation ‘of the words “ well” 
and’ sufficiently.” This, however, is by no means attempt- 
ed, with the invidious design of casting reflections, on. the. 
high merit of that great grave annual magistracy,.or of. 
imputing to those lay columns of our Ecclesiastical. polity,. 
any ignorance or. ill taste in their conceptions of Architecture, 
On the contrary, by offering instances of what has been done, \: 
as examples and illustrations of what may be done hereafter,” 
two objects equally laudable are secured; the one the attain- 
ment ofan honourable memorial of the distinguished essays of 


. times past; the other, the establishment of a desirable standard 


for those of times to come. We regret only that the compjler 
- not. ave the additional trouble of citing his authorities i in, 
Small pains -would have ‘been’ heeded for’ this. 
pendage; for ‘there is scarcely a design which”. 
he ‘has le apenas to his village Vitruviti and parochial 
ladios, Of some modification or variety, of which we,,c 
not Gurselves present instances. da’ 
Without Plates we can scarcely thon, e to render full, 
to this most important and useful work; but, in the lack of: 
them, we would recommend our readers, if they live in‘ the’? 
country, to.cast their eyes upon some dozen parish churches’ 
intheir. neig hbourhood ; and it is ten to one that they will find ‘ 
in them hen ample elucidations of most of the rifacimenti here” 
iven; for there is,little,fear but that, in the lapse of. the last 
ree centuries, ‘some rustic Nas, or or. (the, 
Ripleys of a former age) has arisen, to dress the dock: » 
after his own imagination, to immortalize his name. upon the. 


cehtre pannel of the organ loft, and to commend. PAE $89 ' 
everlasting remembrance by the erection . 


Of slated battlements conspicuous far, oft 
Chimney or vestry-room or glittering spire. 
The, first. two problems here resolved, are:—— 4 


If the .churth :is of stone,-let the: Porch. be'of brick; the roof” 
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and as it sometimes 

trance, Jet it be carefully bricked up, and perhaps plastered, so as 

to conceal as much as possible of the zig-zag ornament used. in 

buildings of this kind. Such improvements cannot fail to ensure 

celebrity,to churchwardens for future ages.” P, 8. 
|... How to add a Vestry to an old Church. 

“ As sometimes the placing a Vestry in a convenient situation 
might not be immediately obvious, the plan annexed is strongly 
recommended, it having been adopted with distinguished effect. 
The building here proposed is to be of bright brick, with a slated 
roof and wtalows, with a small door on one side: and it more- 
over is to be adorned with a most tasty and ornamental brick chim-. 
ney, which terminates at the chancel end. The position of the: 
building should be against two of the old Gothic windows; which, 
having the advan of hiding them nearly altogether, when con- 
trasted with the dull and uniform surface of an old stone church, 
has a lively and most imposing effect.” P. 10. 


“ How to carry the Pipe of a Stove on the outside of a Chancel, - 

a Pierce the upper part of the east window, and carry an elbow: 
of the pipe throug] th jou ining the ehimne pepeneene ntle angle to 
the lower part of the slope of the chancel roof, and forming an - 
ingenious acute angle, with another elbow carry the chimney to the. 
crest of the roof over the window, and taking down the cross 
(which was fixed there), with another elbow raise the pipe or chim-_ 
ney about six feet high, and terminate it with what is called a T—— 
By this means a churchwarden may ensure convenience, and found . 
his own reputation, as there is much effect, beauty and boldness in 
the plan, which has also the additional advantage of forming a 
cloud over the very spot where the altar stands, by the help of the’ 
T,/ so that it might not be under all the circumstances inappropriate — 
to call it the sublime idea.” P. go. nite 9 Pat 


Of the two first of these (the porch and the vestry) our 
London readers may see examples (mutatis mutendis) in the . 
Church of St. Margaret, Westminster, which Church more- _ 
ovér, not many weeks since, having previously undergone a 
very expensive and complete refurbishification, exhibited a pipe. . 
chimney running most picturesquely along the exterior, not of 
the chancel, but of the western end, 

Quatre-feuille windows are easily repaired by the excision 
of the partitions, the rounding of the frames, and the insertion | 
of a handsome brick border. To.a gothic tower.and spire a 
bright well-pointed brick ‘hody should be appended; the 
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being an arch formed by an acute angle, The porch should be ‘ | 
ed so as to up what might be called a useless window: aa 
| 
Wh 
— 
The 12th is :— | 
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instead of mullions, with yellow painted shutters, both for 
security and ornament. The roof should be slated; a stone: 
balustrade with vases at intervals, should supply the place 
of battlements; the porch should be brick and the door be 
painted sky-blue. Chancel windows in ancient Churches 
should, without loss of time, be transformed into Venetian, or 
at least, should be bricked up between the mullions. For the 
interior, altar pieces should be profusely intertwined with 
festoons of grapes and pomegranates, separating the two tables. 
of the Law, which must be blazoned in sky-blue. The font, 
which replaces one of Saxon date, should consist of a bowl 


set on three claw legs with castors. The pulpit shall speak 
for itself. 


“ How to substitute a new, grand, and commodious Pulpit in place 
of an ancient, mean, and tnconvenient one. 

“ Raze the old Pulpit and build one on small'wdoden Corinthian 
pillars, with a handsome balustrade or flight of steps like a staircase 
supported also by wooden pillars of the Corinthian order ; let the 
dimensions of the Pulpit be at least double that of the old one, and 
covered with red or crimson velvet, and a deep gold fringe, with 
a good-sized cushion, with large goid tassels, gilt branches on each 
side, over which imposing structure, let a large sounding-board be 
suspended by a sky-blue Chain, with a gilt vase at the top, and 
small gilt lamps on the sides, with a flame painted, issuing from 
them ; such Pulpits as these must please all parties; and as the 
energy and eloquence of the preacher must be the chief attraction 
from the ancient Pulpit, in the modern one, such labour is not 
required, as a moderate congregation will be satisfied with a few 
short sentences pronounced on each side of the gilt branches, and 
sometimes from the front of the cushion, when the sense of vision 
is so amply cared for in the construction of so splendid and appro- 


priate a place from which to teach the duties of Christianity.” 
Vide B. Pp. 23, 24. 


“ Flow to ew a Pulpit in a suitable commodious situation. _ 

“ Let the Pulpit be placed under the centre of the arch which 
divides the chancel from the body of the church, and its constrac- 
tion of a nature to contrast it as much as possible with the chancel, 
if it should happen to be of Gothic architecture, for which purpose; 
let the base represent a doorway through which you may see the 
back of the stair or ascent to the Pulpit; the body of the Pulpit 
should be hung with crimson and gold lace, with gilt chandeliers 
as in the former plan, but it should have a back to it, with two 
small pilasters on each side, and a commodious door to enter in at, 
with a large sounding-board, and a vase at the top, all which should 
appear to be suspended from the ceiling, by a rich sky-blue chain, 
and a rich filagree iron-work. This construction, besides its con- 
trast, has the peculiar advantage of hiding the east window and 
altar from the entrance of the church’and centre aisle, besides its 
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beauty and commanding situation, the back of the Pul it being 
thus studiously and decorously placed towards the east, and its front 
towards the west.” P, 26. 


The Royal Arms should occupy the arch which divides'the 
nave from the chancel, so as to hide the groined roof and the 
arching. Under this, should be placed a stove, carrying 
pipes, north and south, through the windows; which pipes, 
also, must aiterwards: be disposed of “in any manner the 
mostieligible.”) 

We recommend this volume for immediate admission upon 
the list of Books to be furnished to parochial lending libra- 
ries. Its precepts are conveyed in a plain and familiar style 
adapted to eve y comprehension ; and there is no Church- 
warden in the Kiicaom, who will not readily be able to un- 
derstand them (provided he can read), in less than half the 
time allotted to his ministry. 


Arr. IX. Substance of a Speech, delivered in the House of Lords, 
on Tuesday, May 17, 1825, by Willham, Lord Bishop of 
Llandaff, on a Bill for the Removal of certain Disqualifica- 


tions of the Roman Catholics. London. Rivington. 8vo. 


32 p. 1825. 


WE rejoice at the publication of this Speech for two reasons; 
in the first place, because the newspaper reports contained 
little or no account of it; and in the second, because it is 
entitled to more than a newspaper existence. So simple 
and powerful a defence of the existing law deserves to be 
known, and to be remembered, The Bishop of Llandaff 
opposed the Catholic claims with arguments of a permanent 
aracter. Leaving it to others to meet and answer the 
peculiar reasoning of the present session, he rests his vote 
upon a solid base, and refuses to remove the disqualifications 
under which certain of our fellow subjects now labour, until 
they cease to be subjects of the Pope. ‘This is the root of 
the matter, and it is completely laid open in the work be- 
fore us. 


“ Assuming this, therefore, as the basis of the whole inquiry, 
we come to the main question, on what grounds are Roman 
Catholics excluded from certain privileges and favors granted to 
other members of the community ? =? 

“ To this question, my Lords, I answer, that they are not 
excluded merely on account of their theological tenets’; they are 
not excluded for holding the doctrines of transubstantiation, of the 
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Bishop of Liandaff’s Speech. 
“invocation of saints, the worship of images, or any other points in 
their creed or ritual, which we deem to be errors and corruptions of 
Christianity. These are not, properly speaking, the disqualifications 
under which they labour, nor the true ground of those disabilities 
which the Legislature has thought fit to impose upon them.» The 
real and only ground of their exclusion is this:—that they are 
(what they do not choose to call themselves) Papists.” P. 3. : 

~ “ ‘What then is the distinguishing feature of the real Papist? It 
is, my Lords, the acknowledgement of the Pope's, supremacy,—the 
acknowldgement, that, in certain respects, the Pope has.an autho- 
rity over the whole Christian abies ppt) consequently, that in 
whatever country, or under whatever government, the members 
of the Church of Rome are placed, they owe to him, as their su- 
preme head, a special allegiance, and are bound, by an obligation 
paramount to all others, to render him homage and obedience. P. 4. 


...Having observed, that the supreme éemporgl power of. the 
Pope; even if it be obsolete, has never yet been renounced, 
the Bishop remarks, that the spiritual supremacy is a 
cient objection to the measure which he combats. 


‘“ My Lords, of all fallacies none appears to me more palpable, 
more egregious, than that which regards spiritual authority as alto- 
ther unconnected with temporal. Theoretically, indeed, the are 
stinct ; but practically, in most cases, it is hardly possible to dis- 
unite them. Like the soul and body, a am, using Bellarmine’s 
illustration, my Lords, not my own Hai ike the soul and, body, 
though each have special qualities and special interests of its, own, 
yet they act one upon the other by mutual co-operation, and aff 
ach’ other by mutual influence. It may. be easy to say, this is i 
spiritual right, ‘and that a temporal right ;. this is an exercise of civi 


* 


peer, and that’ of ecclesiastical :—but when you come to apply, Bice 
Oiridividual cases, they will be found 20 blended thee er, as to 
retider their’ separation always difficult, sometimes 
And this is in reality the main foundation of that alliance betwee 
Church and State, which exists in almost every well-constitut d 
government, and which sustains the fabric of ‘he British Const, 


T contend, then, my Lords, that if the spiritual” authotity’be 
exercised, to its, full extent, by a power. distinct from that of the 
State, as assuming to itself a Supremacy in that respect, it must, 80 
far, become ‘a direct infringement upon the temporal authority of 
the Sovereign. But if it be said, that, even in this respect, the 
Supremacy arrogated by the Pope over individuals of othér States 
than his own, is become so mitigated, or so diminished, :as‘no longer 
to give just cause of alarm or offence; then- it will be necessary, 
in order to judge rightly of this, that we examine somewhat, more pat- 
ticularly in what this spiritual Supremacy actually;consists,’ P. 6, 


. It.is then succinctly shewn, that the Pope claimsvand 
exercises that portion of the spiritual supremacy, which the 
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law of England has vested in the King; and: this power of 
jurisdiction, although nominally spiritual, extends, by the 
confession of the Romanists ‘themselves to ‘civil affairs.” 

T have, already adverted, to Bellarmine’s opinion. on this’ subject, 
and which, he states to have been the commonly received opinion in 
his day: and your Lordships will recollect, that Bellarmine was net 
in the best, odour with the See of Rome, his notions of the Papal 
prerogatives not being sufficiently high to reach the views there 
entertained of the Pope's Supremacy. His doctrine, my Lords, 
(and he gives it as a moderated opinion between two extremes), is 
this :—‘ ‘That the Pope, as Pope, not directly and immediately 
‘ any temporal, but only a spiritual power ; nevertheless, that by 
‘ reason. of the spiritual, he has, at least, indirectly, a certain er, 
‘ and that supreme, in témporals ;'—* That the power of the Pope is 
* indeed properly, in itself, and directly, spiritual; but that by ithe can 
‘ dispose of the temporal things of all Christians, when that is required 
« for the end of the spiritual » to which the ends of all temporal 
‘powers are. subordinate; for though he has no) merely tenporal 
‘ power, yet he has, én ordine ad bonum spirituale; the highest power 
‘ over temporals.’ Again:—‘ The spiritual power does not mix 
‘itself in temporal concerns, but suffers all things to proceed, as 
‘ ‘before the union, so long as they do not oppose the spiritual end, 
‘or be not necessary to obtain it. But if any thing of this sort 
‘occurs, the spiritual can, and ought to coerce the temporal, by any 
* way or means which shall seem necessary for its purpose.'—This 
*’ But, my Lords, how stands this matter in the present day ? 
Will the Roman Catholic subjects of these realms be content. to 
acknowledge the King's Supremacy ‘ in all causes, and over, all per- 
’ sons, ecclesiastical as well as civil ” Will they allow that the Pope 

as no spiritual jurisdiction within these realms? Will the, Pope 
himself relinquish his claim to appoint the clergy, and to rule there? 
Will he. forego his superintendence over them in their respective 
diocesan or, pastoral c ters, or surrender such points as ma 
interfere with the jurisprudence of this count Lard 
hardly need say, that hitherto no symptom of a disposition to do this 
has a either in the Pope himself, or in those who ,are 
bound in allegiance to him. Again, therefore, I must insist, that 
theirs can only be a divided allegiance ; and that, therefore, they, are 
disqualified for such an extension of privileges and favours, as, may 
@ fairly expected by their fellow subjects who Jabour not under 
similar disqualifications.” 

»/This convincing statement is fortified z an appeal to the 
aiithorities, not'merely of Tories or High Churchmen, but of 
the great advocates for toleration, whom- modern liberals 
love to quote. Locke and Hoadly, and Wake and Sikes, are 
shewn to! be decided supporters of the Bishop of Liandaff’s 
arguinents ; and: Dr. Milner,. “ the oracle. of the present day 
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among the English members of the Romish Church,” appears 
to hate them.accordingly. The Doctor, with all his indig- 
nation, knows a friend from a foe, and. is too prudent to 
contend, that the Roman Catholics have any thing to hope 
from an appeal to Hoadly or to Locke. : 


The supposed improvement in the modern disciples of 
Rome, is treated with great skill :— ogonbibi. 


« It is continually assumed by those who advocate the Roman 
Catholic claims, that their peculiar tenets are no longer maintained 
to the same extent, or in the same acceptation as heretofore; but 
have undergone certain modifications and interpretations, -which 


render them comparatively harmless. Nay, great efforts have been 


recently made, both by Romish writers and. their. friends, to show 
that their doctrines approximate much more towards those of the 
Church of England than is generally supposed to be the case, and 
have at length approached so nearly to our own, as tg present but 
a shade of difference between them. : 
«“ My Lords,.there is nothing new in these attempts. The very 
same efforts were made long since by Bossuet, and were successfully 
encountered and overthrown by Archbishop Wake. It has’ often 
been the policy of the Church of Rome to resort ‘to this ex nt, 
both for the purpose of its own vindication, and to facilitate the work — 
of proselytism among Protestants.. A fresh instance of this policy 
has also been brought before us, in the examination of. certain Roman 
Catholic prelates before the Committees of the two Houses of Par- 
liament, on the state of Ireland. A very favourable opportunity 
then presented itself to them for such a purpose, of which they availed 
themselves with no inconsiderable skill and ability. Several of the 
questions put to them appear to have been of that kind which are 
technically called ‘ leading questions ; such as almost suggested the 
answers sought for, and such as those who were to furnish the 
answers might be supposed most willing to give. In this way, nothing 
was easier than to frame a plausible representation of several Articles 
of the Romish faith, and to give them such a colouring as might 
readily satisfy those who were possessed of no other information on 
the subject. Half an hour's cross-eramination might greatly have 
altered the aspect of such evidence, and have plaved it in a@ very 


different light.” P. 22. 


We trust the concluding words of this paragraph will not 
be forgotten. The evidence of the Roman Catholic prelates 
is now before the public; and if they have not been cross- 
examined by the Committees of either House of Parliament, 
they must submit to the ceremony out of doors, and perhaps 
under less favourable auspices. 

The Bishop proceeds to animadvert upon the inviolable 
secresy imposed on the priest respecting information obtained 
at confession, and points out the process by which Dr. Doyle’s 

reasoning on this subject may be applied to the allegiance 
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Bishop of Llandaff’s Speech. 
sworn to the sovereign in temporals, by men, who conscien- it 
tiously believe in the spiritual supremacy of the Pope. . If of 
this process really takes place, itis certain that the Romanist 
can only render a conditional and imperfect obedience to the 
government under which he lives. When we remember how 
much might be said on the effects of penance, absolution, 
indulgences, nomination of bishops, and the entire inde- 
pendence of the Church of Rome on any temporal authority, 
the Bishop of Llandaff is well entitled to his inference, that 7 
the Roman Catholics are really Papists, and he may reject i 
their present petition without compromising charity, or re- a 
nouneing that respect for many individuals among. them, a 

is excellent speech extracting its concludin , 
Our readers hive been put into of H 
of the argument, but they ought not to rest satisfied without ‘ 
perusing the whole. Whenever the Bishop of Llandatf’s 4 
reasoning is solidly and satisfactorily confuted, the Catholic ‘ 
Bill will pass, and, the favourable aspect of present circum i 


oe 


stances, encourages us to add, not till then. ~Declamation 
on either side may.ebb and flow, and there will be a series of i 
- alternations in the sentiments of those who act under its 4 
influence, as eloquence preponderates among the friends or | 
‘Opponents of the measure; but we trust, that the mass. of the 4 
~ people will be governed in the long run by argument, and, if a | 
this can be accomplished, there 1s'‘no fear for the result:— at 


«; One more observation, my Lords, 1 cannot forbear, to offer. 
The: declared. object of the proposed measure is. to conciliate the 
Roman Catholics. But has it been sufficiently considered, what 
niay be the result with respect to the. great mass of the Protestant 
community? The effect, even in removing dissatisfaction from, the 
lower orders, at least, of the Roman Catholics, appears to, me 
exceedingly doubtful, if not hopeless. But supposing it to have 
that effect, what are likely to be the feelings of our Protestant fellow- 
subjects? What can be expected but a revival of those protracted 
and acrimonious controversies which, from the Restoration to the 
Revolution, so vehemently agitated the public mind? A struggle might 

bably ensue; and not only would it, under such circumstances, be 
the natural inclination of the clergy of our Establishment, but it would 
become their bounden duty, to press forward in vindication of their 
own spiritual rights and liberties, and those of the laity committed 
to their eee I have no fear, my Lords, of the issue of such a 
struggle. en I look around me, and see the daily increasing 
phalanx of able and learned defenders of our Church, I cannot doubt 
of a favourable result: and having now passed the meridian of, life 
myself, it = me increased satisfaction to contemplate such a 


prospect. ertheless, my Lords, 1 cannot but. deprecate,any 
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that may render roe 


Lam too. ‘copyereant with: (perhaps 
a/polemic, myself,) not to know that these contests unavoi 


engender, strife, and enmity, end of which noloie can 
foresee the termination. 339d COUM ei ( Lig yi. 

“ My Lords, for these reasons, among many others, i. cannot 
but view the present bill as most objectionable in its FeeG ninciples, and 
ill’ calculated to produce any such effects as would justify, your 


Lordships in suffering ring it to pass into a'law. ” T must th fore meet 
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and Recollections, One otha ta 
Century: Murray... Small, 8vo...78,, 64, 
to very queer dilemmas, . Mr. * * *, whose volume. has had 
a run (as it is called), nobody knows why, with him, 
to “Albemarle-street. or Mr. .who, thinks, 
very likely, that his volume also may haye.a, ‘run, for th the same 
reasons, The unhappy Sosius,, who, has, not | 
from the surprize occasioned hy the Of 
his first speculation, now finds himself hampered,iby,a; seo 
cond; and between the hope of catching . more title 


geons, and the fear of losing the golden fish 
already bhasketed— ue metumque inter—he 


bows, 
bles, stamniers and hesitates, till mbition gets. the otter of 
Avarice, and i in the end he binds himself to. publish...) y ico 
“Such we imagine must be the history of the: 
us. There can, be no reason why, they shor ave. Ron 

given to the save that the who wrote, 
80° willed and that the bookseller to whom he 
had ‘not ‘courage to say nay. They contain little that,is new, 
and some which, aré mistaken ; and neither 1p mas 
nor in style eré sufficient fire about them to have . 

secretaire if they had been. pent,within, it, 

some executor should ¢onsign them: to, the, same 


destiny, which, for the most part, awaits all family letters and 
vers de societé. 


Whether the section entitled Catholicism is to be Sma 
ies Thought” or a “ Recollection,” we are not informed: we 
Suspect, however, that it must belong to the first of the 
classes, for it is scarcely possible that any previous writer could 

have wade the following statement. The, 18 Sp 
ofthe Romish doctrine of Confession and Absolution 


We conceive it to be .an, absolution from: the torments of 
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thus>freeing: men: from the “fear of future’ 
only respects: those of that an absolved Cathohe 

‘mind better plight than an absolved Protestant. Whereas an‘ab- 
solved Protestant (whois absolved out and out, evén from’ ‘hell 


itself) is in a much better condition than an absolved. ‘cou 


by! this it is that.a Roman Catholic’ receives. no 
absolition which. frees him from. more than. the. pain,.of pure 
gatory, the assertion is altogether incorrect. Christ's, gg 
are always mentioned as one nd for indulgen ; and 
Christ’s merits are-never. even. by. the of 
Rome, as a source of deliverance from temporary punish- 
ments“ only. ‘Indulgences the most complete and 
entire remission of sin, and it can never be argued that a 
complete and entire remission can bring with it any . ined 
short of freedom from hell itself... 
48 admitted, However, that ‘there is' mischief i’ Gonfes- 

sion, since that itis great source of pollution to the’ young ; 
off "is told of ‘some ‘innocent’ Italian girls, who, 1 
order that they might leatn the meaning of. a ' atticulat wor 
which: thém,‘and which they knew to be the hame of 
wedeadly'sin, drew lots which should confess guilty 
he’ priests in base ; boop 
DSA other: girl, havi been t for, not. making 
a ful exposition of he little work ne- 


among het-other extractdinary offences. 


or has that itnot 
of it, but that it 
that’ we may be: warranted in, attributi increase 
‘elinguences to the source from, w 
hothing of dating 
will" assnuine, ‘that we have found 
which is, that since the of the 
Raton Schools, there have been more juvenile deling 
before it. | To this we will answer .(if it be really so) 
population also Has largely increased since their establish- 
and that until it can be raved (and the fact, as 
it has béeti inquired into, is distinctly otherwise), 
‘offenders are rincipall ly found among those who ohare 
n educated in the National Schools, it is quite as ill 
that the National’ Schools have occasioned an’ 


i195 We ‘ate ‘told; thatthe ex 
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of crime (which ail reasoning a priori would deny), as to 
‘assert ‘that the enormities committed in the Roman Empire, 
under the reigns of the Twelve Cesars, must be attributed to 
Christianity, use our Saviour was born in the time of 
Augustus. 
e following confession is at least, honest; and itis one 
which few, although equally conscious of the feelin , would 
‘ever have sufficient candour to publish. “ I once believed in 
ghosts, and am still afraid of them.” We were pleased with 
‘this sincerity on more grounds than one, for we justly antici- 
pated that it would be followed up by a tale of wonder, 
‘and so it is:— 
- As to the second class of ghost-stories ; 7.¢. those which derive 
authority from the event being verified, which was apparently indi- 
cated by the apparition. I observed, in studying the doctrine of 
chances, that there was often quite as inary ‘an agreement 
‘between things where no miraculous interposition could be inferred ; 
between combinations of numbers at play and fortunate numbers, 
and prizes indicated by them in the monthly foreign lotteries, &c. 
as between the presignification of an event by some vision and its | 
_ simultaneous or future verification. I moreover found, upon a 
close observation of these stories, what might very well have been 
anticipated: namely, that though an exact register is ~ of such 
coincidences, no note is ever taken of their failures. Yet many 
have accidentally come to my knowledge ; and I will cite. one of 
them, upon the old principle, that | 
« Where examples are well! chosen, 
ha One is as valid as a dozen.’ | 
« A-Mr. C——, a Catholic gentleman who had served long in 
the regiment of Dillon, in the French army, a man much distin- 
guished for his personal courage, and of a singularly strong judgment, 
went, during one of his visits to England, of which he was a native, 
to see a friend of his own religious persuasion. In this gentleman's 
family was a priest for whom he entertained an old friendship, and 
whom he found most dangerously ill. He had an interview with 
him, and then returned to the house of a relation, in which he was 
staying. On going up-stairs to his bed-room in this, he saw. the 
likeness of the priest, pale and cadaverous as he had left him, 
sitting in an elbow-chair, by his bed-side. He approached the 
which neither sti nor spoke, and, being determined, 
ike Almanzor, or some other of Dryden’s tragic heroes, | 
* to try what was the substance of a ghost,” 
he planted himself in its lap. To his surprize, he went through the 
‘lap of the apparition ; and found himself seated in the chair; while 
the figure, ifting its position, stood before him ; and on Mr.C— 
finishing his toilet (which he did with the utmost composure) pre- 
ceded him in his advance towards the bed and apparently past 
into it, between the curtains. Mr.C— put out his candle, fol- 
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lowed him and slept undisturbed: by so singular, bedfellow. 
theimorning the first thing he did was to order his horse and tide-to | 
the -house where he had visited his sick friend, who had had a 
favourable crisis in the mean time, and was pronounced convalescent. 
Had this man died, who doubts but that the coincidence between | 
his appearance and death would have established the authenticity 
of the apparition?” —P, 121. 
We have frequently heard of, we might add, that we have 
occasionally seen impressions “‘ on the mind’s eye,” nearl 
as vivid as the one here described ; and we have little doubt 
that every authentic tale of an apparition, (and by authentic we 
mean such as according to the general tenor of evidence 
cannot be contradicted), may be resolved by a similar pro- 
cess. Bs 
The following criticism is correctly founded, and is, we are 
confident, only the precursor of many more of the same kind ; 


for the mass of Lord Byron’s poetry will never bear the test 
of examimation :—- 


‘«¢ A more curious instance of the perversion of a cal 


sion, originally good, but inappropriate in its application, is to be 
~ found in Lara, one of the best of Lord Byron's poems. Having in 


lives along the line’— 
talks about Lara’s stream. 


* Reflecting bright and fairy-like from high. 
The thousand lights that ‘ive along the sky.” 


degrading the poet’s exquisite picture of the vitality of the spider 
extending to her remotest toils, into a question of scot-and-lot 
habitancy, as the Anti-Jacobin has it, most vulgarly expressed ; 
and this applied to stars! The extravagance of this was brought 
“home to me by an accident. A distinguished foreigner, not-un- 
skilled in English, and very deeply imbued with our more classical 
literature, desired me to read one of Lord Byron's poems with him, 
and I selected Lara, not as the best, though it is beautiful; but as 
the correctest, in matter of diction. My friend was, however, soon 
aground, and totally unable to unriddle the meaning of ) 


‘ The thousand lights which live along the sky,’ 


He desired me to construe it ; which I did with the best : 

I could find; but the critic, who had listened with all ;his ears, 

stared with all his eyes, at my interpretation, 

_ Whoever Byron's works carefully will find man 

such blots. This may do, as I have said, in his own. age, wi 

those who understood him, or think that they understood him; but 

will another age, that ey perhaps look for good English, and pro- , i 

bably will have substituted some new cant for that which is popular i 
at present, in such cases as I have specified, appreciate his figures (9 | 

or tolerate his idiom? : 
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Now; (that Lord: owed much of! his success to his 
peculiarly, to the taste and temper, of the-pre- 
sent. race,.which was dn, 49 cle of 
doubt by Madame Belloc’s statement, that his, France 
dates front the appearance of the Vamp ire ;, a; thing 


thing that is 
fous of his style ‘of tical, p 
naustous to every one that has taste or ju ent.” sin 

And here we must close, We are, ‘far. from, 
express Ourselves with severity, upon a: volun 
never Wander far from its birth place ; and if .w, 
any terms which may sound with unpleasant. Ah 
the ‘writer’s ear, we intreat him to consider, 
against himself in particular, ;than. intended. as 

general warning to elderly gentlemen at large, that Wier 

sHould hot promulgate, with the solemnity of an.affatus from 


the od the ostprandial ruminations which they, concoc 


as vd isdtoa - m ditow diew et al 


“servations in the Work of Mr.. ‘Charles 
the Roman Catholic Chure 


wend, M.A. of Colleg € 


Letters addressed to the Author he Book. 
‘Catholic Church,” u certain, Ln 


and shewing from his own lic. 
and ‘Government of Protesta 


ngland, By, 
ond, 


of of | Dai 
M { ‘the R swe doi Ww 
Ma, Honk Roman Catholic 
noticed 
feels, ishasks of attention,’ hig thanks 
myst be.given to able writers:who have ‘answered ‘hiner? 
and: ifthe answers are: more 
we are sure ‘he-is' too ingen loss fora rep 


His the’ Bishop of Chester has deiionstrated the ” 


extent of his ‘resources’; and We’ anticipate 
‘a defetice against the femarks of Mr.. 


DE Mr. White, Rach of these gentlemen, hig, 


made brated le breach in, the new. bulwark. of, 
church; and. unless isome.. defence! iss 
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thrown up by the defenders; Mr. Sotithey’s Vindicies will 
possession’of the fortress, without’ opposition." °°" 


jo But this can’'never be ed. Mr. Butler is too brave aman 
fo without'a sti Hei is to the 


of the Pope turns ‘out' worse than it'was supposed to be; a 

Protestant ‘champions are numerous and unanswerable ; 
a declares in their favour r; and ‘we are indebte tor 
We regret our inability to notice the whole of the writers. - 


in this important. controversy... There.is.a spirited amphlet 
by Mr. Croly, which is well worth reading. Another 


h. val 
‘which e u a 


esent to thet was atliest.in the field; and, eyen 


our inclination su nee 


or any attemp! 
alone the of th 


the e 
nist be founded. ction, 
has begin. ‘The Christith rélij jo, in alP 
the homage of the worl, “The 
which our fathers rejected trovers 
sucvessfully revived ‘awd oft ‘the Bro ni 


prospett, believes that ‘his: Church is tie one 
the, same;; believes, that toi this” 
Church. t and was, continued-—b heresy: rejecting: /her true’: 
a y covetousness, aiming at, wealth—and iby tyranny, | 
jealous of her influence ; until i ce and 
of ate, a noble, wealthy, loyal, and, deserving. . 


again" which 
entitled, by: their’ talenty ‘yank,'and possessions.” 


| 
e church contents herself with desiring, It has inflited a a) 
déadty wound upoii the friend it professed to Support, and. 
trengtheted ‘the’ Protestant cause in an hour of imminent it 
attack the Reformation from the 
| 
| 
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«The Protestant, on.the contrary, gives credit to the accusations 
of history against the Church of Rome. He believes that, though 
a true, it is a corrupt Church ; and that it obtained a gradual ascen- 
dency over other Churches, by weakness on their ‘and usurpa- 
tionon itsown. He believes to the tyranny of its conduct, and 
to the corruptions of its institutions, may be attributed the success of 
those attacks which were made upon it at the Reformation. . Much 
of the opposition of that period may, certainly, be attributed to in- 
ferior motives; and these deserve every censure. But the Protestant 
believes, that hostility to the Church of Rome was, and is, essential 
to the good of mankind; because he considers that Church to be 
adverse to the three most invaluable blessings which can be secured 
to its le by any wise government,—Morality, Religion, and 
Good’ Order. 

«“ To Morality—because it teaches that the prayers of the living 
may be beneficial to the dead; and that sins may be pardoned on 
«“ To Religion—because it bestows a of that homage which is 
due to the one Mediator, the Son of to inferior beings, to saints 
and angels; and enforces various absurdities and errors, which it 
would be now tedious to enumerate, aap 
“To good Order—because it teaches that the head of their. 
Church is entitled to their spiritual allegiance ; and the duties arising 
froni a sense of this spiritual allegiance have clashed, and may | 
therefore again ‘clash, with those which arise from their civil alle- 
giance to the temporal Sovereign. And this is’more especially 
urged ; because the principal religious dissensions which have agitated 
this country, uniformly originated in those conscientious scruples ; 
which have always induced the Romanists to prefer, to the laws 
of the realm; the mandate of a foreign Pontiff” P.2, 2 
The author proceeds to a regular and frequently a detailed 
examination of Mr. Butler’s Letters to Southey... The first 
half of the volume embraces the events which preceded, the 
Reformation, and points out the errors into, which Mr. Butler 
has. fallen with respect.to the Anglo-Saxons and Normans, 
by his reliance upon Lingard and Milner.: Having discussed 
this subject already at considerable we we shall content’ 
ourselves with referring the reader to Mr. Townsend, for a’ 
clear and brief exposition of the real state of the case.) 

(Mr. Butler’s attack upon Cranmer has likewise been con- 
sidered in ‘our ‘review of Mr. Todd, and here therefore we 
again pass with epaty over thé ground, contenting our-. 
selves with observing, that the smooth and flowing narrative 
is adorned, from time to time, with passages which remind, 
us that Mr. Townsend is a poet as_well as an historian. and 

The reign of Elizabeth must be taken into more particu~ 
lar consideration. The-Roman Catholics regard it as more 
favourable to their cause than any other portion of history; 
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but not in the most creditable manner ; for its value consists: 
m the crimes and cruelties (real and imaginary) of which 
Protestants then were guilty. The great argument of Lin- 
gard, and therefore of course, of Mr. Butler, is,— Protestants 
were as bad as Roman Catholics. The executions which 
took place under Elizabeth, the quarrels between Church- 
men and Puritans, the abuse which the latter have delighted 
to heap upon the Queen, and the mixture of good and bad 
motives by which she and her ministers appear to have been 
afford, when taken together, a most favourable 
opportunity for proving the point in dispute. Mr. Townsend 
has sifted the evidence with great skill, and if he places 
the character of Elizabeth somewhat too low, if he omits ‘to 
make sufficient allowance for the difficulties which she en- 
countered from Puritanism, and consequently regards her as 
more favourable to the Roman Catholic communion, than 
she appears to us to have been; if on these, and some other 
debateable points, we do not altogether agree with him, it 
is still difficult. to conceive that the general accuracy of his 
reasoning will be denied by any candid. inquirer. The sum- 
mary of his argument is contained in the following passage ; _ 


and if Mr. Butler means to defend the Book of the Roman | 


Catholic Church, we request his particular attention to this 


part of the accusations of history 


-« Let us now put these circumstances ther. It will. appear 
that the severe act of the 27th of Elizabeth was absolutely neces- 
sary to the safety of the Queen, and the repose of the kingdom. 
It was passed at the time of the Queen's greatest political danger. 
She had been accused of punishing the Jesuits for their religion, 
and had anxiously defended herself against the charge. She now 
forbade the torture of the rack; but banished the priests, on the | 
discovery of a plot framed by the Pope, the King of ce and | 

us 


the Duke of Guise, to invade England, ‘The ‘religions Romanisty 
were still taught that the Queen was a d c’; and the 
reality of the danger was demonstrated by the tions ' of 
Philip, The rince and attempts 
were made: the Duke of Guise, the head of the Romanist: party 


in France, to obtain the throne of that kingdom; under the pre- 
tence that the lawful heir was a Huguonot, and could not inherit. 
If this had been effected, all Eurepe would have been united, from 
the Tiber to the Scheldt, under an ambitious and powerful Pope, 
against the religion and monarchy of England. Under these cir+ 
cumstances, a gentleman of Wales was found guilty of an attempt 
to assassinate the Queen ; and urged in his defence, tlat he was 
induced to do so, from the ments of a Cardinal, an Englishman 
by birth ; who had proved to his satisfaction, that it was lawful and’ 
honourable to kill a sovereign deposed by the Pope. A ‘general 
association was formed to protect’ the Queen's person, and. the’ 
severe statutes -were then enacted, whicli-you describe as-religious | 
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“it in tre, thatthe Romanists, by the exile of thir 


‘the priests had reduced the Queen to this erel dilemma.» ‘hese 
tence of e e was preferable to aap 

conduct of the Ripmanist 
‘party to be in danger of reducing’ the sil 


would. imagine from 
' ent account, that the priests were sent away without due.siptice 
The truth is, that the Queen er 


| ness to prosecute, by by the manner in which 
of their banishment was dorie with so much lenity 


tion, says‘ "Payton; that: it seemed ‘as if the, Queen 

ir journey 5 and imposed 


that they, gave, fon, their 
‘due obedience the the agit her pat 
have endeavoured to prove, the establishment 
‘was not b persecutia: 
s+ 0f Rome, were not retaliated. It seemed.ep 
the’ Providence of Gd pe y protected the, Protestants. 
own, but m had. 
“whité robe of the church but-its 
with the of its alain, 
classes of our-brethren, 
solid: foundation of. truth, At sup- 
is. .aderned. by moderation and learning. 


the Serie is: rightly interpreted, and 
dinie ion ‘with rel 
other part of this’ chapter niust eularly ‘noticed. 
Butler's account ‘of Father Camipian ar 
‘eount. composed with the appearance" 
candour.... But how des it bear 
We now come to your account of the Jesuit, Fath 
who was cruelly exe ecuted under the law against the Seminary 


‘wuld lose its disturbers, and the:Queen her. 
Hide} Queen granted a - of forty daya, 'te-enable the 
‘Wontaniats to‘leave the kingdom with convenience. Yeu have, 
d “memory, omitted ‘to relate this 
faut ‘however, by some strange want of memory; to re 
‘fact;"in this letter in your work; in which-you-ennmerate ‘the 
Dueen’s acts towards her Romanist subjects.» > reader, Whe: 
: 
te 
| 
inf 
impute your omission of the former part Ot Guuerer 
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to a pardonable lapse of memory. Frém revolting detail of 
the cruelties which wereinflicted on this criminal, you would infer, 
as’ before, that both parties were alike sanguinary ; and it is therefore 
disingenuous to impute that fault exclusively to the .Remanists, 

__ Jnow quote from one of your former works some. particulars of 


_ <6 After having taken deacon’s orders in the Church of England, 
he became convert. to the Catholic religion, and entered. inte. the 


Society of Jesus. He was. ordained priest, and taught for some 
much Tespected and belov is eminent learning piety, an 

for his mild and« sing manners. He returned toE d,.in 


order to exercise his missionary: functions,’ Having. said. thi 


proceed to‘give in of the Roman Catholic Church, 
same account, whieh you have transcribed from the History. of 


the English Catholics. From this: account we infer that Cam- 


pian came into the country..as an: innocent merchant and traveller, 
aweravends and condemned solely because he was.a 


astonishment reader, who. up our @ 
i af Ronan Catholic Church, 


“Ragland to render service to: ion. 

a part of that tin of the Pope for 
temporary loyalty... If-he should have -chanced. to have spoken with 
aheretic. whom he. believed to.be still under. the Pope's power, is it 


he would have taught, that heretic, that his duty was 
ghedien Pope, and, not. to ‘the Queen? “If Campin had 
a di ion for my. de: ; you have fione.” are 

therefore to to depose the Queen. pemnitted 


| 

| | 

; ather Campian previous to his apprehension. it 

| H 
if 

ithe-very time when the doctrine: of: the: power, of 
‘throne’ princes, and to absolve! their subjects from their allegiance, nh 
‘wab everywhere taught, and by the Jesuits—when 
~eause in general,—and when the nation was .in.danger, ote civil 
war ; bis as che to execute the bull 

hesitated to: instruct others in the same into 
| 
4 
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loyally, pro propet opportunity presents itself to act other- 
till the Pope's dispensation is retracted,” What state Could 
its subjects might be loyal or ‘the comititind 


»,who was supposed to be able to déstro ind 
Lim hell’ ? body 


not a matter, either of curiosity or of exultitiot tome, or 
Protestant, to observe the orable' ‘attempts ‘which you 
yselessly made to reconcile this petition’ of Fy 
andthe dispensation for his temporary the assert 
perfect loyalty of the Romanists of this period.” Tq ote''your dwn 
and reply to them but briefly.” 225." 


the arts to which an apologist, 


“Catholics deems it expedient to have recourse : and coupling 
iguehanancouvres as these, in which Mr, Butler's book abounds, 
the attack the Protestant clergy,) so! becomingly 
by the Bishop of Chester, we cannot ‘hesitate to 
“and we''do so with all the civility which St, Francis 
could desire, ‘that ‘Mr. Butler ‘is convicted’ of being 
dishonest, historian as well as a’ falsé accusér.’ "We sa hot 
-this in-anger but in sorrow. We do’ net ‘wish, to an 
injurious word to Mr. Butler or his book;' but “unless we 
consent to conceal and compromise the truth—the result of 
“page must be.stated thus, however smooth;thelan- 
e in which) such statement is. conveyed... 
proceed to-another part of .Mr. Townsend’s..v0- 
‘The history :and fate of -the Jesuit Gamet,:«In:so 
“doing, we disown any intention of imputing: his! ¢rrons 
tmodern Roman Catholics, and wenotice the stubjéct 
on'two accounts In the first place, that tight:may'be thrown 
@ very important historical fact; which’ Mr, 
“has inyestigated with diligence and the secon 
ythat,.Mr, Butler; may be distinctly asked, ‘w 


himselt in defending alliating such conduc as.that before 


sould ydu will not: the equivocation 
Garnet; because you consider it an extreme 

« ’ «© Gagnet had positively asserted, on his ‘priesthood, that he, had :no 

‘with Greenwell, the Jesuit; since! they:had-imet at 

in. Warwickshire: It appears ‘from ithe. papers,{that the 

when ‘they asked this question, had the letters which Garnet 

“had written since that meeting in their possession, Not knowing 

cohcludes—__ tes 

_ & © He saith, all that which i is here above written, he pratesteth to 
“to be spoken’ without equivocation.’ dood of TO 


signed by himself, and countersigned by. Notting- 
Suffolk, Wore Worcester, H. Northampton, Salisbury. 
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fT next refer, you to the document in Mr, Lemon's folio arrange- 

iy ment papers to the Gumpo wder Plot, N 418. ‘Fiom 
hich at ubsequently to. to this, denial’ of his’ cotrespin- 

Hones, with f Greenwell own, letters had been He 
ed, proceeds the paper, if it were well déne of him ‘upon 

id to, deny, before, the Lords, and to set his‘harid'to it, 
Message nor write to Tesmond: Greenwell, 

e he met, | m at Caughton, knowihg, it’ was’ fillée. 


in 


pot. to n esthood 
if if he ad seen them; but supposing the Lords had not his Téttérs, 
did em, as ‘He'would in cases, 
write down his deliberate opinion on’ the! subject, whichhe didinyhe 
acknowledge. to according my, /Opinion,., e 
 @pinion, of,all, the schoolmen, ; | andour. mason, that 
equivocatiop, the. speech by. equivgcation, being saved. 
pris speech may out perjury, confirmed beth, 
by, ther ther usual were by receiving the 


the doctrine of deation which was taught at this time»by Garnet 
Superior of the Jesuits, and of course by the pupis/whom 
he linsttucted! Francis \Tresham’ confessed. :that’ he had. gor- 
responded. with -Garnet; who had also’ made 
{Présham( died in. the Tower ; and dictated, to his; sexyant AVASOT, 


when) atithe very point of death, confession, 


repli I su] he meant 
entitled, Treatise On Equivocation.’ ‘This book’ was’ 
whid, without altéring the contents ‘of ‘the the 
title, and wrote another; this was, “ A Treatise agaimet Ivying jand 
‘Fraudulent Diséinmulation ;” whereas it'-was, ‘in; fact, defenee of 
both. Blackwell, who had been elected. arch-priest or principal,.to 
decide the differences which might the Ro- 
-manists, adds’ his approbation to the 
$6'Tractatus iste; valde-doectus, et-vete pius; et Catheli 
Certe Scriptuarum,: Petrum,: :Doctorum, Scholasti¢or ums Oa- 
‘nonistarum, et: optimarum ‘‘rationum» presidiis 
eequitatem equivocationis. ‘Ideoque di 
getur ad consolationem afflictorum 
book which was thus the lawfulness of 
was foand in ‘Tretham's refer 
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R be to State Paper, No. 208, and to Sir Edward Coke’s just remarks 
°on this subject This,’ he observes, ‘ is the frujt_of equivocation, 
book whereof was found in Tresham’s. desk,). to. manifest 
‘falsehoods, upon his salvation, in ipso articulo mertis,, It is true no 
_ “itian may judge in this case ; but it ig the most fearful example that 
‘ever: to be made so evident;as this is.” paper is 
‘°°* We repeat our strong disinclination to urge such facts as 
_. * these; against men who are now alive. But .the world will 
“gontinue to urge them, as long as:they are ‘palliated, or ex- 
- cused ; and the only method of wiping out the stain is to 
_,admit its foulness, Mr. Butler and his party may, natu- 
_ orally be anxious to prove that there is no material difference 
between the crimes of his church and of our’s. He may. be 
dj@apported in this undertaking by sceptical statesmen, latitu- 
idinarian, philosophers, and ignorant Parliamentary ‘Com- 
»"mittees. But the assertion is not true ; and no ingenuity, equi- 
°° yoeation or impudence, can establish it. The Reformation Was 
“not'the curse, which our Roman Catholic brethren represent 
“Ft to°have ‘been. Its good, effects. were, diminished 
_ frailty of the agents who were: employed in it; ;.Jt., 


ovapplied,ifthe present dispute continues, and is cartiéd)gh in 
“oath present:method, to the whole of the Romish communion ; 


Suehvas, he thus ‘proved. himself to be 
imprisonment, such he remained to the 

you, when I read your laboured and’ Useless’ apo- 
oe dd 


ody ‘whose sanction he acted; it is your own infallible conjmu- 
no phrase of contempt for his doctrine of equivocation, escapes you, 


“When You attempt in vain to justify his: anil, to, apologize for 


j 

.. entirely healed the wounds which were inflicted: upon Chris- 
_..tianity by the Popes. But it will bear a rigorous! éxamination. 
And when the Reformed Church is compared, as Mr. Butler 
gompares itwwith the Church of Rome, the result is too-obvious 
— ‘to be concealed by the most censummate controversial skill. 
Towasend’s concluding remarks ‘upon Garnet, not fess 
sitemarkable, for their eloquence than for their truth; will be 
“sand the ‘évil ‘wall not lie at our door. We warn the members 
“the Antient’ Faith against the overwhelming flood of, re- 
proach which their champions ‘are drawing’ down upon: the 
of Rome; and if such champions are ‘not disowned, 
a ~ the communion they profess to represent will be ifvolved in 

or motives,‘ justly be. found.guiltx,. you 

| 
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tell ‘us, a court of law; while a court of honour »would, think 


gently of his case." A’ court of honour!!! Did.it never:oegur,.to 
ou that he should be’ tried by a still higher tribunal’ than, theag ? 


ur friend to the bar of Christianity. Demand that, 


by by the‘ infallible Scriptures. There plead his' cause, 
adcusation ; rge his’ say that your Christian 
a Instructor, Garnet, was imprisoned and:¢on- 
tha Pa die, be was intrusted with the design to murder 
and Sénate’ ‘ofa whole people, and he refused toneveal 


the setrét,—-for he and of God, Relate ocation ; 


know Listen to the sentence of Chri 


on ) your, . equivocations and your Gunpowder Plots ;—« Who ha 
‘Fequired this at your hands Your ‘apologies, ‘your ‘palliations' for 
Garnet, are in.vain., He died with a lie in’ his ‘mouth. 
died asserting a falsehood: © He died the traitor to his King; the foe 

the hater of its laws, the friend of its enemies. ..He 


and piously, supporting tlie legends of his 7 ning 


and gaining strength from the superstition which 
the wood of the cross, instead of the, Hol who bled 
pon it. «He. died not the, death of ‘a hypocrites fe 
justified by his faith, and he might have, believed 
by his, Church., By, wickedness he Nave 


‘|, by equivocation he would have religion. He died 


liga, and, a. traitor. | 1859009 9d of 


44 Are. We justified i in regarding with susp 


d unal re (hon like this ? hn did 4 
pen our loyalty was inconsistent with our ‘God, wa: 
fy and resisted our Sovereign, as the laws 
chartered riglits of onr institutions’ permitted.| |, When Haugh 
unsullied mitre,’ by appealing front! the. Bing 
sidners to his Majesty in his Majesty's courts 


no treason disgraced the firm yet The 
of vhis: College and his Churc tim 
red again arrive, when the sanction of i a 
_from.our. episcopacy. Other Kings tha to 
men than, Cromwell, ‘tidy with & - 
moaur,, inst the hierarchy. of the Established Church. 
past thea be e the ‘precedent for: 
disgra ce us. No gatheri the 
ur o e ‘mitre. Oar cl as matty, smever 
by returnmg returning: our best 


For His valuable and-entertaining publication. te 


falsehood. 


nrerce nis ying con ession at he wou regret e 
success of a conspiracy, which he might have prevented but would 4 
not; for he was a minister of the Church of Him, who, when lie ‘Was é 
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produced enough evidence to overthrow Mr. Butler, without 
running into lengthened details ; and we have seldom seen a 
controversial work more creditable to the ‘writer, or more 
agreeable to the reader. 18! 

.Wemight add much more upon getieral snibject of Mr. 
Butler’s, volume, but. prefer’ 
some remarks from the. pamphlet. of thé “Oxford E 
which» will not only serve to introduce that, | pu tien, 
tion'to our readers, but will convey. an accurate of the 
efféct' of the present Roman Catholic. controversy upon, can- 
did: and intelligent inquirers. Mr, 
Butler, the Layman says,— | 


could have wished, Sir, that you this: 
cated the cause of Catholic emancipation more fully in your ‘book, 
treated it as a mere question of civil polity,’ founded upon prin. 
ciples of toleration and civil liberty, instead ‘of frittering away the 
topics of historical critique, or’ recrimmating ‘decla- 
oweyer ingeniously and successfully’ the ‘defenders of 
your church may get rid of particular charges, ‘and rescué particular 
characters from unmerited re there ‘does’ and 
exist a mass of “histor cal evidence’ against 
ormer times as a body, too clear ‘and “overwhe to.'be 
gen of by the most ingenious sophistry or the most’vielent: denial 
hae ig past, cannot be altered or recalled. ' The historians of: your 
Qwn) church have themselves not only recorded,''but shared\and 
loried fh the once ferocious intolerance. of its spirit; and ivisto 
hem to your own annals that ‘for eviderice ‘#gnhinst 
labour to clear away dust, when by so deing you 
inote accurate view the deformities of your imege Why 
issel only, to bring into more powerful relief;the sacrificial 
your church, and the sternly vindictive lineaments of; its 
2You urself, Sir, deny rather than disprove 
thé’ general mass’ of facts adduced by Dr. Southey,; indeed, you 
rather choosé the ground of recrimination : nor can you be ignerant 
that even 4 fat greater and more oe | mass of facts may, be 
fiirnished’ fromm thé histories of ‘most other ‘mations ;.and 
whilst you admit’ our right to be informed of such facts, and to. draw 
experience ind conclusions from them ;—it seems worse than useless 
to Gont¥overt ‘the acciracy or justice of some! of the; details, Te 
pie exteptivins, only establishes more surely the general rulei: ‘J, 
for one, should have'rejoiced te have been convinced by your 
pen, that human nature had not so deplorably, disgraced jtselfas at 
‘to have Corstracted upon the peaceful, doctrines 
“primitive Christians, a creed an of church govem- 
ment’ so intolerant and persecuting:as your's once was here, anid still 
is ‘inother kingdoms. say; Sir, still isin. other kingioms, not 
indeed ‘with the coarse and brutal ferocity of more: barbanaus times, 
but with the-no ‘less’ sureand often more cruel persecution, of ex- 
communication and social degradation.” P.°7. 
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*« Whatever merits you assume to your church, other than those 
which are inhérent in its ‘ faith, ice, and discipline,’ are of no 
real importance to the question: of Catholic emancipation, or even to 
the union of the two churches. . Grant that, during many Centuries, 
church (as an ecclesiastical preceded our 

formed, Church; and.that during such time, especially in the 


early times of barbarism, it, did much —Grant (is you state the 
fact), that Popes and their (by your! 
deemed and invocated , as ‘saints), propagated the ‘Christian faith 
amongst our heathen ancestors, and converted: their: “ fierce and 
wild paganism’ to a faith moré' miild, benevolent, and) pure, —Grant 
aig your church, ‘© during the dark ages,” (dark:im the midst of 
your light), becamé in a great measure the depositary, and, hiding- 
place of the remnant of < literature and of civilization 7-——-W hat, does 
this prove against the doctrinal and practical claimed by 
our church at the present day? We admit that your'churth, ‘bo 
before it. became corrupted in its faith, practice, ‘and’ ipstitations, 
and even since, has dane great service to mankind; byt we assert 
and, believe, that its corruptions have become such as‘ to’ réndérla 
reformed church necessary, and capable of much greater goo?) "We 
believe. that our’s is, the primitive church, in so far ds ‘it has returned 
to, the primitive, faith and practice ; and that without denying the 
you (even amidst your later, errors) may have done, 
ouly, shaken offthose errors for the greater good of ourselves "atid 
mankind,,.. It.seems therefore a, waste of words at this time of day, 
as regards the,‘ Catholic question’ especially, to dispute ‘about’ thi 
guantwm of good the carly Christian priests and teachers of you 
church have done, unless they are. calculited to do equal'godd;" ‘or 
(as it.ought, to be), much greater good now.” P. pains 
With -regard to the accusation. of intolerange” mich, 
Béok ofthe Church’ charges, especially against. the Roman, Ca; 
thohes of past’ times, at a loss to Aides Sin, how. you can 
justly tax’ othe writer with, ‘ imputing te, your, general | 
whieh only belongs: to individuals ;’ inasmuch ag th proofs furnishec 
by ‘the authentic’ histories, as well of your, church,as of, our own, 
establish this: accusation beyond controversy... The, charge in; its 
essence, applies to your priesthood, as a, body it. ip the 
power of sophistry to relieve past generations.of your, priesthood, or 
to’exonerate «your church discipline, past; and, present, from, this 
charge, by rather a disingenuous iattenipt. to. heap the, whale adium 
of it upon a few leading»bigots of.your church,, asthe. scapegoats 
df their: sect.: ‘The! charge attaches to’ your, whole prie 
Popes to your lowest churchmen ;—aud. surely, if Dr, Sout 
made good, or could. ain nes own knowledge make; suc 
charge against the general. body hroughout 
Christendom, as England, it is neither fair, nor, ingenuous 
to-affect to deny it... Whilst you assert that (he, bas, imputed. 
your whole body what only is imputable to individuals, you, Jeaye it 
to be inferred, that you deny the charge of intolerance and perse- 
cution, as it» affects the great body ef your churchmen, of whom 
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those indivi uals were leaders. Yet, Sir, you have not distinctly-and 
y denied the plain fact, that, ‘fora long ‘series of'cen- 
turiés,”. church not merely was, but was nd | 
continue the only church in Christendom ; tind exerted itvelf bythe 
fiercest to every heterodox’ 
attempt at ‘ schism,’ every departure from’ your’ prescribed a 
dogmas, and discipline, and that, by a systeiti of ¥i and cruelt 
as well as cabal, artifice, and fraud, increasing in’ 
increase of those schisms, your own conduct and corruptions occa- 
sioned..., These accusations, Sir, I rejoice to’ say, | are in their worst 
degree, applicable only to past times. Your church,” in its‘earliést 
enod, was Our own ; in its apostolical purity;~it was- ‘mild; merciful, 
ind tolerant: but when it egenerated in doctrine and in practice, — 
when it vm ety into its bosom ambition, pride, avarice, indolence, 
intolerance, with its malevolent passions,- invaded 
amber alike, your creed, your practice, and church govern- 
neat if} be any faith or truth in history, your Popes 
| becanle the champions, the abettors, the leaders, the 
chie actors, in the pérsecufions of centtities. ‘The sceties’ of Horror, 
torture, and blood. which followed, are recorded ‘by your “owmhis- 
torians past recall ;—and whilst the wise and good of all 
deplore and condemn, sincerity must confess, that * these thi 
were so. Neither is it to be. desired that histories ‘of such perkeda- 
tions. should be suppressed, ‘as regards either yotir 
own, inasmuch as such details may serve as’ cdrrectives, shame 
iy ae mind out of its tendency to superstition and intolerance. 
Hae qliaque ex veteri memoria ita, quotiens ‘res 
were too candid wholly ons} but 
recriminated. Recrimination i is a kind br confeésion. o By 
_sepsible’ minds, and good hearts, it is disapproved. > It is nothing in 
a fair, ent, and only makes bad worse.’ DrSouthey was 
the of a church, the origin, progress, ‘and establish- 
ment, of which, was the result ot the and persecutions, of 
own church ; ‘of these’ theretore the’ details ‘were’ unavoidable ; 
considering what the ‘well of” facts ‘were which 
ht collected, not metely from’ the) annals:!of 
»gland, ut 0 every Euro detailed, not bythe 
1d. martyrologi st” Fox, but ‘by thé ‘bigoted boastings: of 
ny, of, your most often ‘too. by the more 
humane and enlightened memibers of your Own ‘church, and which 
therefore, been (since you will Have it so)’ candidly published 
bo, the world, by yourselves against yourselves, I cannot ‘butdeclare 
_ ay Qpinion. to be, that your c owes mich nore to the forbear- 
of Dr, Southey, an of your own annalists) Had you, 
admitted the intolerance aud persecutions of your :charch 
| times, and joined with. all men if lamenting them ; 
su. pages with rectiminations iwuch as you 
vé advanced ; u would have with better: tasteand 
judgment. You detail with elaborate length persecutions, which, 
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yoursay, the Roman Catholics endured, during the reign of Elizabeth _ 
andthe Stuarts. You have one whole chapter weed. the execution 
of priests; and: of the. ‘ Rev. Hugh Green,’ in particular; ‘and’ you 
intended! these. set-off”, (to use, a legal phrase) 
heretics,.. You, would, have. taken and as the acts 
abdodeeds of our, refarmed church and priesthood, and not'as mere - 
aets of the Jegislatare,, or, the. effect. of a: harsh policy. » , But if we. 
a aomenaem one of these facts ( though some be at east doubted) 
“reward have, ye,2,"), Do they disprove the recorded ‘annals 
‘church. persecutions,.not in England only, but, 
Christendom ? |. Cué-bona? then not? "They add 
already overcharged. catalogue of cruelty, and crime, ie hae 
nature and ma us out..of things 
serve not the end for which you advanced 
don require of you to,. 
Roman Catholies, ,and. even. their fellow very 
in .which they have obtained the ascendancy ? “as 
‘a ng O an » the stron 
‘(Roman Catholics.and, of the. Toguisition, ‘you omit mention, 
ith. deference, Sir, I\consider that justice and candour cann 
mequire;\the admission of the.‘ uilt’ of Protestants in ‘the 
opractice..of persecution. Iam astonished at the assertion from a 
-man-of candour,, In. what does this equality consist 
ecept,and..example, instruct. another in ‘the of crite, 
to who misleads or the .the greater. Ifa 
torture, ,and> every species of provoca 
v@nother-to resent and retaliate, to whom is.this oetio 
to be chiefly It has usually been, thought, 
who, takes) the , e who. the, fir ‘blow, ‘He 


-imitharizes. by precept, encourages e, ‘Ur 


 itis\impossible to was the conduct of 
as your, church overned and wielded the whole’ power. of 
\olar.arm (as it did for es), in these countries, so Tong’ your ‘chiitth 
91 and the most, intolerant: mast 
“sparing. and bloody persecutions. Anathemas, excommuiijcations, 
inquisitions, imprisonments, banishments, tortures ahd exeditions, 
qvere all ther .often -alto not. ‘only sanctione 
b: +)applauded, , buf, injoined, 
These thi eir day ; sectarians, ‘or al 
them! heretics,’ nevertheless, and at. 
d ateto. resistance: the 
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found no safety but with arms in their hands ; towns, provinces, and 
nations, were divided against each other ; the reformers contended 
not for freedom of conscience only, but for their lives, their pro- 
perties, and their liberties. Your church allowed of no compro- 
‘mise; its hostility against the reformers was usgue.ad necem, they 
were deemed ‘ the tares to be rooted out and gathered together to 
be burnt.’ Whatthen! Is it for your church to charge Protes- 
tants with ‘equal guilt’ in the practice of persecution? You, 
who for generations (before one retaliating drop of blood was shed 
by a reformer) opposed opinion and conscience, with the sword, 
the rack, and the firebrand. In your own words, Sir, I will ask 
you, knowing (as you cannot but know, from your own histories) that 
these things were so, ‘as a Christian anda gentleman, to say on 
which side.the balance of persecution lies, the Catholic or the Pro- 

We ‘rejoice at the opportunity of closing/our review with 
these judicious and well expressed observations: they contain 
an unanswerable objection to the spirit of Mr. Butler’s book ; 
and they serve at the same time to point ‘out the’ errors into 


Art. XII. A Sermon preached at thé Parish Chiirch of" St: 
James, Westminster, on Sunday, June 12, 1825, being the 
Sunday following the Funeral of the very Reverend Gerrard 
\dndrewes, D.D, late Dean of Canterbury, and. Rector of’ 
Parish. By Edward Smedley, jun. A.M. Alternate 
Morning Preacher at the Church of St, James,.Westininster. 

Published by request. London. Mawman, 1825... 
Tas late Dean of Canterbury occupied so important a’ place 
among the clergy of that his 
naturally be followed by every demonstration ‘of respect and 
regret. Few men ehjoyed’ or deserved a higher reputation ; 
and by none were professional honours, and extenstve_ popu- 
larity more meekly borne. It gives us sincere though melan- 
choly pleasure to join in the. feeling which prevails among 
all to, whom he was known personally. or by report; and 
Mr. Smedley’s character of his deceased friend, will suffice 
to — worth of Dr. Andrewes, and the loss which the 
church has sustained by his death, to persons, if such there 
be, whq never heard of his merit or his services:— |. 


: x Before 1 conclude, T would wish, therefore, to ‘offer you a few 
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words which may alfect our practice ; and to show you, in a more 
lively form than that of dry and abstract, precept, what is the prepa- 
ration for death of a good and faithful servant of the Lord. “In doing 


this, I will endeavour to frame a rapid sketch of the leading features 


of such.a character; and, since however large the field may be in 
which avery Christian is appointed to labour, none’ most ‘assuredly is 
so large as that which is entrusted to the culture of a Minister of the 
Gospel ; (for he has unusual responsibility attached to his offite,’and 


his duty is ta save not only himself but those also who heat him) _ 


it.is under this, form that T ‘will lay before you my portrait. °° 
“ First, then, such a man as this, rememberin bat his light is set 


upon a hill, will educate himself in the: school of Christ, an. ex- 


ample to. those who see him, in word, in conversation, in chatity, in 
spirit, in faith, in purity. He will fashion his private life and man. 
ners so as to bear a more curious inspection than these of other yhen, 


in the exercise of that round of social. and domestic duties, in which | 


no man ought to-be wanting. He. willbe distinguished) as, a, tender 


husband, as an affectionate and watchful at, as a kind paaater,as — 


a zealous and constant friend, as a just 
he will busy himself in the whole labour of oo by visiting the si 
and by consoling the broken-hearted, by 
bearing the message of peace, by instructing those who are in dark- 
ness, by awakening those who are dead to God, and by turning the 
sinner from the error of his way. Whenever demands are made 
upon his bounty, his utmost means will be his only limit. of giving ; 
yet he will give with, such wiog and so, careful ay avoid- 
ance of ostentation,. that, until his secret is betrayed by the great 
good which he has, worked, God and his own right hand will be the 
only witnesses of his benevolence. Again, in the ‘practice ‘of this 
virtue, he wil] be guided by a sobriety of judgment, whieh" reddily 


distinguishes between ‘such plans as can’ be rendered: effective; \and 
such-as'can ‘Only furnish’ themes for declamations, between theen- 
during and well-compucted edifice, which is» founded \upow, tock, 


for ages, and the baseless, though apecions bits heaped together from 
diseordant materials, and falling momentary di 
So also, by the sincere and profi 


presen lending Fi in any, way as 
the . insidious Schismatic, or as a fellow visionary with the insan 
Enthusiast, Openly, he will take heed his good not evil 
spoken of; he will, provide things honest in the’sight ofall mien’; 
and by avoiding much which, although indifférent ‘in’ itself, might 
possibly be to wear the appearance of ill by the-malicions 
the‘ scorner, he will, fot the most part, eseape giving offence to thosé 
who are ever ready to take offence, and who rapt, ey to dateh 
occasions for scandal, Punctual and diligent transaction. 
such temporal concerns as fall to his charge, he will remember, thas 
of the work which God has given us to do in this ie, is fo ioe 
in it;.that Religion mainly consists in action ; and that, after all, } 
is the best servant who does most service. On the same principles, 


7 


ealing strifes, by 


und. attachment which he, cherishes 
to that pure form of, Religion of which he isan, ordained Mninete 
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although profoundly imbued with reference for God, and regarding ” 
the vital teuths of the Gospel with that awe which every man must - 
feel who has studied to understand and to appreciate » he will - 
by no means think that severity and ‘seclusion are necessary com- | 
panions'to piety, nor that a gloomy countenance is the surest proof 
of sincere devotion. On the contrary, he will. not be less prepared - 
to rejoice with those who rejoice, than to weep with those who weep; ° - 
and he will make Religion attractive to many, who otherwise would 
have regarded her as crabbed, austere and melancholy, by showing, — 
in his own person, that Holiness and Cheerfulness are not forbidden . 
* Follow him now to pat ae duties, and observe him when he | 
divides the werd of Ged, and speaks under the authority of his com- | 
mission from his Saviour. ‘Earnest, simple, and impressive, sincere, 
persuasive, and eloquent,.he will not covet popularity by exhibiting — 
flourishes ‘misplaced ornaments, but reputation will fol- 
chim, uncourted, through his sound, sober, and practical teaching. 
Out: of shis stores," both new and old, he will bring forth copious » 
treasures to illustrate or explain Truth as, it-1s,in Jestis,,. In 
urging ‘the beauty andthe necessity. of a, strict performance moral 
duties; he will forcibly direct the thonghta ‘of, his flock to the source 
‘*from‘which these duties:should spring, in, order that they may be 
- ‘sanetified; and, as ‘ambassador for Christ, he will beseech men, in - 
His" stead; to: be reconciled te.God. Hence a humble reliancejon 
- ‘thé merits of the Redeemer; and a fervent application for the spiritual ' 
of the Comforter, will be the, doctrines to which he. never will’ 
omit ‘to point, as affording the only, sure methods of salvatiob.’ In. 
»uheovering thé deformity of sin, he will always, be. willing, if; possible, 
seek the lextenuation of the sinner; and, wherever, it is necessary 
awaken w due sense of guilt, without compromising the purity or 
the justice of the Almighty, without merging the terrors of the Lord 
his endeavour will be more, to excite a desire for repen- 
*tanee'than a fearsof judgment. Profiting by his accurate experience 
and intimate knowledge of human nature, he will address himself 
(Chiefly, to the heart; and hard indeed must be that heart which he 
, shall ae to, move ! For in discourses, apparently the ‘most general, 
_, there shall not be a. conscience among ‘his hearers‘ whiehodoessnot 
some warning, “some Suggestion, or some teproof addressed 
itself in particular. niéely adjusted aléo'will: be the Ja 
which he his‘ instruction, that the lettered man shall admit 
that He lias névér hefore ‘so ‘clearly understood the. 
has heard explained, ‘and the unlettered:shall go.to bis home 
profitable ‘conviction that ‘he has, not been. listening to, a formal: 
oi ent, but rather to the affectionate advice of a father who has 


os his intercourse with other men, the same 
.) othe same, unpretending meekness which has marked him while in 
possession of no more than an honourable competenty, will aecom- 

y him, if he should be exalted even’ to“affluénée and*tank. + So 
fer from striving after worldly honours, he will. perhaps put aside 
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dignities, not only within his attainment, but urged upon him by 
eases who justly believe that they cannot be better fille ; and thie 
refusal will spring not from pride, which seeks to create a-false 
opinion that he disdains eminent station, but from humility, which 

deems ‘itself’ unequal to support it, and from. a contentedness of 

Spirit, over which ambition has no power. Thus. having) used life, 
he will’ have ho’ further preparation to make for 
to meet ‘thé coming ‘of'which every hour has been employed, 

' the past he'will look back with gratitude to God for. the yo gel 
nities of doing good which have been permitted him, ; to: the 
future he ‘will'1ook’ forward with humble hope, that; through the 
blood of his Redeemer, his record may not be without:acceptance. 
‘This tranquil remembrance, and these joyous. anti¢ipations, will 
smooth the pillow of sickness and; infirmity; so that-hejwill ‘teach 
afl Who approach him in’'what manner a Christian‘ is;able to.die ; 

_ till, when all things are ready, and his final summons, is:iasued, 
perhaps because it pleases’ God to show to those front: whom he. is 
- “taken away,’ sonte earnest of the blessedness to, which we.aseper- 
mitted’ to bélieve the gdod mam he will:igently fall 


you' Haye’ ever’ known’ sucha miar:as I have» here, 'most 


thatyou' must’ Nave loved and. revered shim. youthaye lost 
gach man, bittérly'in your hearts must! you lament his departure. 
‘you have diily valued’ him, the excellence of his: fess 
holy precepts whichriyow thave so ‘often 


“Tips, willbe your study, your consolation, and your Such 
gt knewh from: my earliest I 


Nave ‘JUst, in’ years, ‘and’ ripe ‘indeed: for, his newards but, 
too early for all who loved him. ‘Such téustin, God, 
not ‘undervalned. To’ attain the of 
his exhibited, were hopeless .wish,;-but if Jean 
prayer ‘more fervent than vany which hitherto, 
lips, it is that may die’ his death, and/ that» my: lastiendmay 
lik his.” P.’ named to stamitat bes 


1) iptessive description of what his hearers knew, to 
“AS 


the remembrance’ of the late: Dr. Andrewes is+s0; fondly 
cherished by’ his’ parishioners ‘and: friendssand while: the 
public at large seem so sensible to his merits)’ theré:is-ample 
“encouragement to the clergy’to” persevere in’ the labours of 


success of , ipvexertions. | itlaxe od blooda: of 


“vem mot 


| 
‘ 
| 
eebly and inadequately, attempted to: pourtray,’ «impossible 
| 
wall not, spoul the effect or Tis ‘efoquent” passage by 
common. place observations of owit,’” We it, | 
because it evidently comes. from. the heart; and truly | | 
opgharacteristic of the person, it. professes to celebrate, Tt is 
exhibition ‘of! the! preacher’s, talent, .but | 
And 
| 
their. ministry, and some ground for confidence wuma 
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‘HISTORY AND RIOGRAPHY. 


“The Annual Register ; ot a View of the History, Politics and Literatare of the 
Year 1824,. 8vo, 16s, 

The New Annual Register ; or General Repository of History, Politics, ‘Arts, 
Sciences and Literature for the Year 1824. 8vo. 21s 

The Edinbur Annual Register for 1824. 8vo. 18s. 
..-Mempirs of the Court of France, during the residence (ahove SO years), of the 
Marquis de Dangeau. Translated from the French. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Memoir of the late John Bowdler, ¥+q.: to which is added some Acconnt of 
the late Thomas Bowdler, Esq. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
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The Miscellaneous Writings of John Evel . Now first collected 
edited with notes. 4to. $l. 10s, 

Letters of Horace Walpole (afterwards Earl of Orford) to the Earl of Hertford, 
daring his Lordship’s Embassy in Paris. With a Portrait. 4to. 11. 118. 6d 


Memoirs of Mr. Wm. Veitch and George Bryson, written by themselves; with’ 


other Narratives. By Thomas M‘Crie, D.D. 8vo. 14s. 


LAW. 

A Practical and Elementary Abridgment of the Cases argued and determined in 
the Courts of King’s Bench, Common Pleas, &c, ; comprising & Practical Treatise 
on the ditferent Branches of the Common Law, By C.. Petersdorff, Esq. vol. 2 
royal 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 

On the present State of the Law of England, By John Miller, Esq, of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. 8vo. 18s. 7 

A Review of the Delays and Abuses occasioned by the Constitution and Prac- 
tice of the Court of Chancery : in a Letter to the Commissioners of Inquiry, Bvo, 

Observations on the Law and Constitution of India. 8vo. 12s, 

MEDICINE, 8URGBRY, CHEMIstry, &c. 

Observations on the Cholera Morbus of India.; By Whitelaw Ainslie, M.D. 
8vo. 3s. Gd. 


A: Compendious. System of . Midwifery, chiefly designed to facilitate hetdqui- 
‘By W.P, Dewees, 


ries of those who may be pursuing. this, Branch. of Study, . 

Elements.of Operative Midwifery ; with cautionary Strictures on the improper 

Use of By David D. Davis, M.D. 4. 2s. 
Academical Examinations on the Principles of Chemistry, By Davia B. 

Collections from the unpublished Medical Writings of the late C.F Parry, 

“M.D, ‘Vol. I. royal 8vo, . 16s, 


“Leonard and Gertritle; or, the People.: Translated:from 
German of Pestolazzi. 2 vuls. post 8vo. 108. 


An Essay on” Dr. Youtig’s ‘and’ M: Champollion’s: Phonetic ‘Systenr bf -Hirro- 
glyphies. Henry Salt, Esq. F.RS. Plates. Royal 
Naval snl Military Anecdotes, collected to illustrate Ancient and Modem 
Warfare. 2 vols.18mo. 12s. 
The General East India Guide and Vade-mecum: being a Digest of the Work 
of the Jate Capt, Williamson, By J. B. Gilchrist, LL.D. 8vo. 18s. 
Babylon the Great. By the Author of Modern Athens. 2 vols, ‘post vd 18s. 
Aids to Reflection, ig a Series of Prudential, Moral, ard’ tual yy 
extracted chiefly from the. Works of Archhishop Leighton. ByS. T. ; loridge. 
sm. 8vo. 10s. 6d. Bag of yor A 
A Peep atthe Eskimanx ; or Scenes onthe Ice. 40‘coloured plates. 
Lord Sackville, Author of the Letters of Jupjus.” ‘By George Coventey.°‘Bvo. 


oral Emblems. By Hetiry Phillips. 8vo. plain. 50s, coloured, 
Tables of French Weights Measures. By C. K. Saunders. 
Paceti# Cantabrigiensis ; consisting of Anecdétes, Smart Sayings) Satyrics, 
Retorts, &c. &é. Portrait of Porson, Ficap. 
Considerations upon the Expediency of Building a Metropolitan Palace; dedi- 
cated to King George the Fourth,» By an; M.B.., Bvo.. 4s. 6d. “as 
Classical Dioquisitions and. Curiosities, Critical and Historical. By H. 
Precept ro Example, “ the instructive Letters of eminent. Men, to: their 
Younger Friends. 1%mo, 7s... 
oe and Sketches of Character. By the late Richard Ayton, Esq. With 
a Memoir of his Life. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
The Coramercial Power of Great: Britain ; exhibiting. a complete View of the 
Pablic Works of this Country, under the Heads of Streets, Roads, &e. By the 
Baron Dupin. ¢@ vols, 8vo. and atlas 4to, 285. 
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672 Literary Intelligence. 
A Hand Book ; or concise Dictionary of Terms used in the Arts and merpncen. 
By Walter Hamilton, MRAS. F. cap. 9s. 6d, bds.- 


. NOVELS AND ROMANCES. lem 
tee Tales of the Crusaders. By the Author of mete: 4 vols. poat avo 
@s 
The Story of Life. -2'vols. post 8vo. 18s, 
Husband Hunting ; or thie Mother aud Daughters. vols. 12mo, 3 
Adveutusers; or Scenes in ip the reign Elizabeth. 3 vols, i2ma. 
1s 
Absenteeism. By Lady Morgan. Small 8vo. 
‘O'Hara; or 1798: an Historical Novel. 2-vuls, cr8v0. 16s. 
The Roman Nights, atthe Tomb of the Scipios, Templates from tae Italian of — 
Verri. vols, 12mo. 14s. 
. Tales of my Grandmother. 2 vos. 12mo. 14s. 
The Novice ; or the Man of Tntegrity. From the French of L. B. Picard. 
3 vols. 1¢mo. ‘16s. 6d. 
— of an Unwilling Author, 2 vols. 12mo. 105, 6d. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA, 

* Goa ntry Vicar, Bride of Thrybeigh, and other Poems. Post 8vo. 6s. 

Gems, the early productions of William Cowper. Now first published from 
the originals in the possession of James Croft. Fiscap. 3s. 6d. 

Plutus, or the God of Riches; a Gomedy. of Aristophaues : translated in veree, 
with potes. By & F.J . Cartitigton, Esq., 5s, 6d. 

Select Poetry ; chiefly on Subjects connected with Religion. 16mo. as. 

Sapplement to the Works of Alexantier Pope ; Notes and. Llnstrations, 
and a new Life of the Author. By William Roscoe, Esq. 8vo. 68.6. 

Sonnets, Recollections of Scotland,-and other Poems. Post 8vo. 9s. 

Lays of the Minnessingers, or German Troubadours of the 12th.and 13th Cen- 
turies. With historical and critical Notes, and Engravings from the MS, of the 
Minnessingers. Cr. 8vo. 14s. 

The Orlando Furioso ; translated iyto Eng lish Vv erse, frow the Italian’ of Ludo- 
vico Ariosto ; with Notes. By William Rose. Vol. 3. 9s. 6d. 
Bongs of Scotland, Aficient:end Modern ; with an Essay. and Notes, hist 
jand critical, ‘and Characters of the most eminent. yrical Poets of Scottand®) 
Allen Cunningham. Post 8vo. | 

VQYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

“A Month in Switzerland, during the Autumn, of 1824. ‘By Jobe Sail, of 
‘Gray's Inn. 8vo, 9s. 

Observations on Italy: ‘By. the late. John Bell. Post 4to, 9 Plates.” ul. 

Avdritical, Examination of Dr. Maculloch’s on the ‘Highlands aad Wes- 
Byo. 85. 6d. 


| 
WORKS IN THE PRESS.) 


Rey: Lee, A.M. will shortly publish a His- 
of:Scotland, from the earliest Period down to the Middle 


“Of the Nineteenth Century. 
The History of Rome, now first translated from the Geran 
of By G.. in preparing.for,the 
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